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ABSTRACT 


It is in the many leisure hours that the individuality of the person and the destiny 
of the nation are being developed. Creative instincts baffled: Specialization and the 
invention of machines have taken the creative element out of most work. The 
future of industry holds forth no promise of improvement in this condition in spite of 
educational palliatives and the hope of democratization. The opportunity of after- 
work hours: Americans have had a shortsighted and negative conception of leisure 
time. The shortened work day leaves the worker a surplus of energy with which he 
may meet his spiritual needs and work out his destiny. The increase in his leisure 
intensifies the worker’s obligation to self-development. The individual’s responsibility: 
After democracy has given each one his chance, it is the individual’s personal responsi- 
bility to develop his innate powers. Four activities in leisure hours that contribute to 
individual power: Candor and mental discipline may come to Americans through 
study. A hobby helps to develop individuality. Cultivating the play spirit has 
great personal and social benefits. One grows in stature in serving his community. 
The worker’s desire and capacity for education and cultural activities: Whether it be 
Louis Pasteur’s father toiling over his grammar at fifty, the carter and the charwoman 
in England, or the New York garment worker, we find workers eager to give their 
spare time to gain knowledge that will enlarge their lives. Undeveloped fields of 
leisure time opportunity: Universities and colleges may provide extension courses for 
workers emphasizing cultural subjects along the lines of the Amherst experiment. 
A still broader field lies in community organization of leisure-time activities on a non- 
sectarian, non-partisan, and non-commercial basis. 


Under normal industrial conditions, it is stated, a city of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand has each day a million free 
hours of leisure. Accurate or not, these figures are a compelling 
reminder of the tremendous asset of non-work hours at the people’s 
command. It is chiefly in these hours that the destiny of the nation 
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is determined. It is their use of leisure largely that molds the 
individuality of the nation’s men and women. 

In the United States we may well face more candidly actual con- 
ditions in work and in leisure and build from our increased knowledge 
a fresh and constructive philosophy of leisure time. We shall not 
want to stop at that, but the adoption of a positive mental 
attitude is essential to a socially beneficial program of leisure. 
Present facts in industry repudiate the theory of work to which 
many today adhere. ‘The factory system, specialization, efficiency 
methods, have revolutionized the daily tasks of the mass of the people 
and contradict the idea that all work is disciplinary, that it builds 
character and develops a man’s innate powers. In his book What 
Men Live By, Dr. Richard Cabot tells of the derisive laughter that 
swept in wave on wave through the audience of manual laborers in 
Fanueil Hall when the president of the Boston Labor Union spoke of 
Dr. Eliot’s address on the “‘ Joy of Work.”” Joy in work was a bitter 
joke to these men whose daily work was uninteresting, monoto- 
nous, and instinct-defeating. The poet sings: 

Work, 
Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it— 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 


Setting the brain and the soul on fire... . 
—Angela Morgan, Work.”’ 


But does shoveling sand hour after hour and day after day set the 
laborer’s brain and soul on fire? Do the swift movements of the 
typist’s fingers spring from her heart’s desire? Plainly the poet is 
shouting the praises of creative, inspiring work, not that which 
baffles self-expression. 

Hopefully we strain our gaze into the future of industry and yet 
can discern little sign that the work of the many can be made less 
specialized. The wheels of progress do not turn backwards. 
Employers endeavor to combat the waning interest of the workers 
by varying work, by providing lectures and moving pictures 
showing the place of each man’s task in the complete process of 
production, and by establishing trade schools. It is the hope of 
some that democratization may add general interest in industry 
and render monotonous toil more endurable. These expedients may 
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serve as palliatives but we can hardly expect that they will answer 
the problem of individuality defeated in repetitive tasks. Until 
that problem is met, it is the close of the work day that will continue 
to bring the worker not only relief but the chief hope he has of 
self-expression. 

Add to this dubious outlook for the majority in industry the 
negative conception of leisure that has characterized the United 
States since Puritan days. From the outset of our history we have 
had no country-wide respected leisure class like that in England 
and on the Continent. The ideal of many business men is to ‘‘ drop 


in the harness.” In many of our rapidly developing communities 


the material rewards of hard work have been so great that people 
have given little thought to leisure time. Compared with many 
European peoples, the rank and file of Americans are still notably 
deficient in the appreciation of fine arts and of the art of social 
recreation. It is true that an enormous patronage is given com- 
mercial recreation, but the wholesomeness of much of it is in 
frequent question. The amusements of many are cheap, hasty, 
and enervating in their after-effects. To many leisure means a 
welcome escape from drudgery, but little more. Although industry 
denies the natural instinct for self-development, we have not 
learned to so order our ways and our institutions that what industry 
prevents leisure may adequately provide. 

As the shortened work day becomes more and more an accom- 
plished fact, the old obstacles of long hours and overwork cease to 
have significant bearing on the worker’s opportunity to develop 
himself in his leisure. After work there is remaining a surplus of 
energy. The worker today is more the master of his own destiny 
by the difference between ten hours and eight hours. He may have 
more mental relaxation and perspective, more contact with his 
family, friends, animals, and the outdoors, more satisfaction for his 
social instincts, for his taste for books, and for his dramatic and 
aesthetic senses—in short, more food for his spirit. The realization 
of his enhanced opportunity depends partly on the worker himself 
and partly on the community. 

An increase in his leisure but intensifies every individual’s 
obligation to discover and fulfil his purpose in life. As F. W. 
Boreham has put it, “‘There is no charge committed to our care 
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so mysterious and so sacred as the development and diffusion of 
ourselves.’”’ Whatever an individual’s environment, there comes 
to him at some time a gleam of insight that suggests to him some- 
thing of the meaning and possibilities in his existence greater than 
the mere satisfaction of his physical needs. Kathleen Howard, the 
opera singer, writes of her young womanhood as follows, ‘‘ Nine- 
tenths of me at that age were the normal rational characteristics of 
a well brought up, bright, good looking girl. But the last tenth 
was an unknown quantity, a great big powerful something which 
I vaguely felt even then to be the master of all the other tenths, a 
force which was capable of having its own way with the rest of me 
if I should ever give it a chance.” If one is obedient to his vision 
he will set forth to fully discover his intended self by experiment 
and study. ‘The discerning reader of the biography of Lincoln notes 
that it was chiefly the way in which he spent his leisure that set 
Lincoln apart from his neighbors and friends. It was the Lincoln 
who studied the Bible and Shakespeare and who told stories in such 
a matchless way that developed into Lincoln, the super-American. 
His leisure is the most effective tool that the worker could wish 
for, provided he will use it constructively. 

Obviously the chief responsibity for fulfilling his purpose in life 
rests upon the individual, since society can do no more than give 
each one his chance. Individuality postulates sustained personal 
effort and will power. In our candid moments we lay our mistakes 
and failures not to our environment but to ourselves, saying with 
Cassius, ‘‘ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.’ Increased leisure brings opportu- 
nity for emancipation, but that emancipation can come only from 
within the individual. In America the power of man over environ- 
ment is a by-word, for no country records more illustrations of the 
rise to fame or fortune of obscure men. A determination to develop 
individual power and self-confidence is a part of the mark of a great 
people. The worker may well intensify to himself his importance 
as an individual. After all there is no one else like him. That 
traditional inheritance of submissiveness to fate should be shaken 
off. Individuality is dynamic, directive, not yielding. 

The disciplining of one’s intelligence, the cultivation of innate 
artistic ability, the wise indulgence of the creative and social in- 
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stincts and the fulfilment of one’s obligations to the community 
and state—these are power developers that leisure makes 
possible. 

In the United States we lack a tradition of mental discipline 
and candor comparable in strength to our traditions of discipline 
through hard work or of personal morality. Great as this lack is 
among the favored it is conspicuous among the great body of 
uneducated workers. The mental training of most work people 
comes to an abrupt end when they leave the schoolroom in their 
early teens. Thereafter the ideas that flow to them through easy 


channels—the newspapers, popular magazines, and the gossip of 
their social groups—are absorbed and adopted. Cannot more of 
a spirit of study and discrimination be developed? Leisure is the 
opportunity for reflection, comparison, straight thinking, and 
experiment. ‘‘Wisdom cometh from the opportunity of leisure,” 
declared the old Hebrew sage. It is obviously of vital importance 
that the people of a democratic state be intelligent, since decision 
through the ballot rests with them. In a simpler day Americans 
made shift to get along through their abundant common sense. 
Since good sense in common matters does not flourish well under 
the hurried and nervous space of our industrial civilization, the 
mind must set itself to acquire balance and perspective through 
conscious study and discipline after the day’s tasks are com- 
pleted. 

It is the pursuit of disinterested tasks in a disinterested way 
that develops individuality. Even in business it is not from the 
zest of money-making but through the exercise of the creative 
instinct that personality grows. Charles M. Schwab emphasizes, 
along with other elements, the finer things of life—music, art, and 
literature—as requisites for success “‘because they stimulate the 
imagination.” To the inquiries, Where do amateur attempts in 
the arts lead? What market is there? it may be answered that 
amateurs at least become more appreciative patrons of art and raise 
the general tone of the nation’s aesthetic life. Many through their 
amateur interest may discover.a hobby, @ pleasurable pursuit, a 
hitherto unrevealed taste for music, painting, or literature, under 
the cultivation of which their whole outlook on life may brighten. 
A small beginning may lead a man far. Henry Irving laid the 
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basis for his theatrical success after the long hours during which he 
worked in his youth. He hoarded his pennies to buy books of verse, 
joined the city elocution class, and attended Shakespearean plays. 
Du Souchet, the popular dramatist, was at first a telegrapher, but 
throughout his nomadic career in city after city following his 
profession he never lost an opportunity to take part in amateur 
theatricals. A study of Who’s Who in Drama and Music reveals 
how numerous are the leaders in these arts whose initial interest 
was solely amateur. 

The American’s comparative lack of the spirit of play and 
neighborliness is part and parcel with his underdeveloped apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts. The outdoor life rather than the indoor, 
playing ball one’s self rather than passively watching the profes- 
sional player, and attending the neighborhood social rather than 
loafing are apparently hard lessons. We need the gaiety, expressive- 
ness, and simplicity of the folk-dance, the sympathy engendered 
by community singing, the team play of organized physical games, 
and the understanding that comes when neighbors mingle socially 
and discuss their common interests. Games and social relation- 
ships help people to unbend and to show forth the spirit of friendli- 
ness that isin them. Moreover, as James Lindsay has stated, ‘‘one 
realizes himself through the community of men. It is by sympathy 
individuality manifests itself.’’ 

Every citizen has a rich opportunity for self-development in 
paying the debt of service he owes to his community. It is the 
people’s honest and intelligent participation in public affairs that 
helps to make a city, a town, or a country community a credit to 
the nation and the participants themselves increase in stature and 
power through the service they render. 

Have the stevedore, the girl of the ribbon counter, the miner, 
and the steel worker an appetite and capacity for history and 
economics, a desire to cultivate a taste for good music, an interest 
in sketching and dramatics, and the ability to participate intelli- 
gently in civic affairs? It is the opinion of a Boston labor leader 
that “there isn’t a laboring man but wants education.” The 
necessity of assisting in the family’s support and lack of foresight 
are the familiar reasons for many workers’ early giving up school, 
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not a few appreciating in later life what they have missed. Louis 
Pasteur wrote affectionately of his father as follows: 

I see him still, my poor father, in such leisure as hard work with his hands 
left him, incessantly educating himself; at other times drawing or wood carving. 
It was not long ago he was showing me a drawing of mine in which he had put 
a cross; it was the only good thing in the drawing. He had a passion for 
knowledge and study. I have seen him study grammars, pen in hand, compar- 
ing them, taking notes from them, just to gain at forty or fifty years old, the 
learning which had been denied him by the ill-fortune of his early years. 


The classes of the Workers’ Educational Association in England 
which emphasize cultural studies have proved popular with workers 
of all conditions. It is said that even old charwomen showed an 
eager interest in history. The first classes of the Labor College 
founded in Boston in April, rg1g, included cigar strippers, stone- 
cutters, garment workers, stenographers, stablemen, telephone opera- 
tors, machinists, and carpenters. Their courses of study comprised 
English, law, economics, government, history of trade unionism, and 
science. Social interpretation of history, sociology, and civilization, 
and problems of reconstruction are subjects of some of the lectures 
that workers at the New York Workers’ University attend. What 
proportion of the whole body of workers who carry through the 
simpler processes of industry has a hunger and capacity for higher 
learning and art cannot be stated, but the day is surely past when 
the question of the workers’ innate capacity for the higher cultural 
activities can be dismissed with the assertion that their present 
social state and mental outlook are conclusive evidence of their 
inability and of their lack of desire for advancement. 

Conceded that the worker’s self-expression must come mainly 
through his own initiative, what should the community do to put 
opportunity in his way? This unsolved problem of the ages 
cannot be met offhand or by any single expedient. ‘There are two 
undeveloped fields in the United States—it might be better to say 
at least two—in which much may be done to give workers and all the 
people greater opportunity for self-development outside of industry, 
namely, the field of adult cultural education and the broader and 
possibly more fruitful field of community organization of leisure 
time. 
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Such parts of our public educational systems as reach adults 
may well give greater emphasis to cultural subjects, and many 
additional facilities for providing such instruction should be set up. 
In the words of Samuel Crothers, ‘‘It is not enough that the self 
that works and receives wages shall be recognized and protected; 
the world needs to be made safe for our other selves.” Night 
schools and university extension courses give their chief emphasis 
to ‘‘bread and butter” courses. The need to sustain the utilitarian 
training is obvious, but not to the exclusion of the liberal arts. 
According to its founder, Albert Mansbridge, the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association was designed expressly to develop the spiritual 
life of the masses. A class similar to the tutorial classes of the 
English experiment has been begun in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
by the extension department of Amherst College. 

Probably self-discovery can come more readily to the people 
through community organization of recreational and social life than 
through cultural education. The refreshing influence of the 
amateur theatrical and the community “sociable” may reach 
individuals for whom the unemotional lecture hall and the printed 
page have little appeal. The settlements have worked in the city 
neighborhoods largely on this basis. Within recent years and 
particularly since the Great War the idea of a democratic, non- 
patronizing, non-sectarian, and non-commercial organization of 
leisure-time activities has attracted the people’s imagination in 
some communities. Several score cities and towns have commit- 
tees or councils which organize and support by public subscription 
various forms of outdoor and indoor physical recreation, social 
activities, dramatics and pageantry, community music, social 
centers, training classes for leadership in games, music and drama- 
tics, art exhibitions, folk-dancing, neighborhood clubs, and the like. 
The effect of these activities on the social and aesthetic life of the 
communities has begun to show. To the influence of community 
singing a western impressario has laid the appreciable shift in public 
demand in his city from programs featuring solo work to those in 
which the ensemble predominates. While the outstanding charac- 
teristic of these committees and councils is that they are representa- 
tive of the whole community and promote activities that are 
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designed for all, workers as individuals and through unions have 
indersed and supported the movement in many cities and towns. 

Viewing the problem of leisure broadly, it is clear that what 
has thus far been provided has scarcely scratched the surface of the 
need. Should the Amherst undertaking prove successful it is to be 
hoped that such classes may be established by the extension depart- 
ments of all our universities and colleges. Community organiza- 
tion of social and recreational activities should also be made 
universal, eventually coming under complete municipal support 
and control. These developments could be expected to help meet 
the problem of providing opportunity for the worker, but will 
come only in case we shall adopt a constructive view of leisure. 

The worker’s mind today is in a restless state and needs a 
steadying and vital element. Music and literature could not be 
profiered the worker as substitutes for his economic and social 
objectives, but they could become to him a source of balance, poise, 
and perspective, a compensation in part, a means of surcease from 
the turmoil and haste of industrial life. The worker needs what 
everyone needs: a satisfactory purpose in life apart from the 
business of making a living, the tranquillity of leisure pleasantly 
and constructively employed, the joy in life of the individual who 
has some creative activity and whose self is developing. If he 
could have these his protest against conditions might be less bitter 
and perhaps be more effectively voiced, and he might be less often 
misled by delusive economic and social schemes. If he had more 
knowledge of the art of living, life with all its drawbacks would be 
more worth while. 

Their leisure is the people’s opportunity, the time for sorting 
and arranging the values in their lives, the time when they may 
attain to individuality. It is democracy’s task to discover to the 
people their innate genius and to point them to the path of self- 
expression. It is for the workers themselves to grasp the ladder of 
discovery that is placed in their hands, for they only can do the 
climbing. 
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SOME TYPICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF ENGLISH 
SOCIOLOGY TO POLITICAL THEORY 


HARRY E. BARNES 
Clark University 


ABSTRACT 


The English Liberalism of the Spencer-Cobden era was laissez faire and indi- 
vidualistic. That of the Hobhouse-Asquith period is founded upon the idea of con- 
structive state-activity. L.T. Hobhouse is the most notable sociological representa- 
tive of the new liberalism, of which he offers a philosophical and sociological exposition 
and defense. His more important contributions are: (1) the demonstration that 
evolutionary doctrine does not sanction political quietism and laissez faire; (2) a 
clarification of the concept of liberty through a discriminating classification of the 
various types of liberty; (3) a defense of democracy, though admitting its many 
defects in its present undeveloped form; (4) the proof that a democratic system 
must embrace social and economic, as well as political, democracy; (5) the thesis 
that militarism and imperialism are fundamentally opposed to democracy, and that 
the problems of modern society resolve themselves into an application of our social 
science and our accumulated intelligence to the task of reconstructing not only internal 
social, economic, and political conditions, but also international relations. His social 
philosophy is the most effective English substantiation of Lester F. Ward’s notion 
of social telesis. 


PART II. LEONARD T. HOBHOUSE AND THE NEO-LIBERAL 
THEORY OF THE STATE 


I. GENERAL NATURE OF HIS WORKS AND OF HIS 
SYSTEM OF THOUGHT 


1. Hobhouse and Spencer-—It would seem unusual that 
England, the country of Herbert Spencer, should in the three 
decades following the publication of the first volumes of his Prin- 
ciples of Sociology have produced but one scholar whose writings 
are of a sufficiently high order to mark him as the worthy successor 
of England’s great philosopher and sociologist.‘ This writer 
is Professor Leonard Trelawney Hobhouse (1864- ).? Like 
Spencer, Hobhouse developed his sociological system as a part 

* For .Professor Small’s explanation see American Journal of Sociology, XVIII 
(1912-13), 206-7. 

2 Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University of London and first 
editor of the Sociological Review. Of course, this statement refers to sociologists in 
the strictest sense of the term, and thus excludes the many brilliant English eth- 
nologists, social psychologists, political scientists, moralists, eugenists, and meta- 
physical students of social phenomena. 
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of a general philosophy of evolution. There is still more intimate 
similarity between the two systems, in that while Spencer con- 
ceived of the evolutionary process as one of progressive differ- 
entiation and adjustment, Hobhouse views it as a growth in 
correlation and harmony, and both look upon society as an organic 
unity. But here the resemblance ceases; Spencer held that the 
course of evolution moved on automatically, regardless of the 
interference of man, and believed that the latter could at the best 
have only an indifferent effect and was extremely likely to hinder 
the process. Hobhouse claims, on the contrary, that however 
much the evolutionary process may depend upon automatically 
working factors, such as the struggle for existence, social evolution 
has come more and more to rest upon conscious control by the 
human mind, and that, from this stage on, progress depends pri- 
marily upon the conscious direction of social conduct by the social 
mind. Again, while Spencer’s conception of the organic nature 
of society rested upon a large use of the biological analogy, Hob- 
house eschews the use of biological terms and only implies the 
essential unity and interdependence of social life. Further, 
while both are avowed Liberals in English politics, Spencer’s 
Liberalism was of the “Mid-Victorian” brand of Cobden and 
Bright, while Hobhouse is a supporter of that newer Liberalism 
of Asquith and Lloyd George which has abandoned most of the 
laissez faire tenets of the earlier period and is the party in England 
which has been the most consistent of the major political parties 
in advocating and carrying out an extensive program of social 
reform and remedial legislation. It was the growth of this modern 
phase of Liberalism which compelled Spencer in his later years to 
find himself more inclined to favor the Conservative party." One 
thus finds in Hobhouse the interesting combination of a writer 
who approaches the problems of politics from the standpoint of a 
philosopher of evolution of the most thorough and recent type, 
of a sociologist unsurpassed in any country for breadth and pro- 
fundity of learning, and of a liberal democrat in politics. From 
a writer who thus combines the best and most recent elements of 


* Hobhouse’s little volume on Liberalism is probably the best analysis of this 
fundamental transition in British Liberalism. 
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sociological thought, one can look for a fair sample of what the 
sociologists have to contribute to a theory of the state. 

2. The basis of Hobhouse’s social philosophy.—Attention may 
now be turned to a brief summary of the main propositions in 
Hobhouse’s general philosophical system which he consistently 
carries over into his explanation of social phenomena. In the 
first place, Hobhouse lays down the premise that any valid body 
of thought must rest upon the methods and discoveries of the 
most recent scientific endeavor. Its truth must be ascertained 
by testing it out through a study of experience carried on according 
to scientific principles. Since evolution is the basis of all modern 
science, it may rationally be assumed to be the keystone of any 
modern system of thought. As a philosopher, Hobhouse may, 
therefore, be classed as an evolutionist and empiricist. He sums 
up his position on these points as follows: “In the meantime 
I was convinced that a philosophy that was to possess more than 
a speculative interest must rest on a synthesis of experience as 
interpreted by science, and that to such a synthesis the general 
conception of evolution offered a key.’” 

The contradictions in the evolutionary theory as applied to 
human progress, which have been so strikingly pointed out by 
Huxley, were due to the attempt of obsessed exponents of evolution 
and pseudo-Darwinian writers to reduce all mental processes 
to one common level of explanation and interpretation, and to 
ignore or deny any real differences of kind. The real solution of 
the difficulty lies in an impartial and dispassionate study of mental 
evolution to see what has really been its course.? While the 
process of evolution may have been largely automatic in the stages 
of the development of the animal kingdom prior to man and even 
among primitive men, the process is marked by a continually 
growing importance of the conscious control of the mind over 
material factors, and, at a certain stage in the development of 
humanity, the whole process becomes predominantly dependent 
for its future course upon conscious and rational control by the 
collective mind of society. Hence, human progress cannot be 


* Development and Purpose, Introduction, p. xviii. 
2 [hid., p. xix; Social Evolution and Political Theory, chaps. i-ii. 
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assumed to be either inevitable or automatic. The struggle for 
existence and natural selection operated in the animal kingdom 
until the gradual development of the human mind was able to 
produce sufficient mental advantages and compensations to 
overcome the physical handicaps. Until these mental advantages 
were sufficient to compensate for weakened physical powers, 
a stronger and more brutal civilization was liable to wipe out a 
more cultured one. Such a danger was only averted when mental 
evolution had reached such a stage that it could control all the vital 
conditions of its life. “Now it seemed to me that it is precisely 
on this line that modern civilization has made its chief advance, 
that through science it is beginning to control the physical con- 
ditions of life, and that on the side of ethics and religion it is forming 
those ideas of the unity of the race, and of the subordination of 
law, morals, and social constitutions generally to the need of human 
development which are the conditions of the control that is 
required.’* The similarity of this thesis to Lester F. Ward’s 
main contribution to sociology is obvious, but Hobhouse’s originality 
is vindicated by his divergence from Ward on many points and by 
the numerous scholarly volumes in which he develops this doctrine 
in detail. Moreover, Hobhouse’s far greater command of the data 
of social and cultural evolution allows him to speak with greater 
exactness and authority. 

Evolution, thus, according to Hobhouse, may be viewed as the 
stages in the development of consciousness and self-consciousness 
and the resultant control of mind over the conditions of life. 
Hobhouse admits the similarity of this doctrine to that of Hegel 
and holds that he accepts the element of truth advanced by Hegel 
while rejecting his metaphysical vagaries and his contention that 
reality is entirely spiritual. His system may, then, be regarded 


* Development and Purpose, Introduction, pp. xx-xxii; cf. Social Evolution and 
Political Theory, chaps. ii, iv, vii; Democracy and Reaction, chap. iv; Morals in Evo- 
lution (ed. of 1915), p. 637. 

* Development and Purpose, Introduction, pp. xix—xxiii, and 364. 

3 [bid., pp. xxvii, 154-55. Hobhouse’s qualified acceptance of Hegel’s evolutionary 
formula does not by any means imply that he accepts the Hegelian theory of the state. 
This he repudiates and severely criticizes. See The Metaphysical Theory of the State, 


pp. 6, 23-24, 137- 
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as an attempt to harmonize the valuable parts of the systems of 
Spencer and Hegel, in other words to effect a scientific recon- 
ciliation of evolutionary materialism and metaphysical idealism. 
Spencer’s attempt to explain reality by a purely mechanical and 
materialistic system and Hegel’s insistence upon spiritual reality 
are rejected, while Spencer’s conception of evolution as a synthesis 
is combined with Hegel’s doctrine of the development of con- 
sciousness and purpose as the vital factor in progress. 

If the growth of conscious control over the conditions of life is 
the essential element in the study of the evolutionary process, 
then there must be some way provided for measuring the growth 
of consciousness, if the investigation is to have any scientific 
interest or validity. This standard of measurement Hobhouse 
finds in the principle of correlation. ‘“I came to take the corre- 
lation which is effected in consciousness between different portions 
of our experience or between different acts and purposes as the 
basis of classification. ... . It is by correlation that the mind 
introduces order and establishes control.”* The principle of 
correlation is particularly useful, since it will serve for measuring 
the elementary mental states of lower organisms, as well as the 
higher mental processes of man.? 

As a result both of a detailed inductive study of the evolutionary 
process, taking the growth of consciousness as measured by corre- 
lation as the central theme, and a philosophical analysis of the 
conception of evolution, thus considered, Hobhouse was led to 
accept the view of evolution as a purposive process. “It is sub- 
mitted as a sound working hypothesis that the evolutionary 
process can best be understood as the effect of a purpose slowly 
working itself out under the limiting conditions which it brings 
successively under control.’’? While at first opposed to a teleo- 
logical view of the evolutionary process, Hobhouse was compelled 
by his detailed empirical studies to accept this conclusion. This 
purposive element, thus revealed, may be summarized as “a 
development of organic harmony through the extension of control 
by mind operating under mechanical conditions which it comes 


* Development and Purpose, Introduction, p. xxiii. 


2 Ibid., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 3 Ibid., p. xxvi. 4 Ibid., pp. xxv-xxvi. 
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by degrees to master.’* “In the higher organisms the work of 
establishing new correlations, and therefore in particular the 
work of adapting the organism to a higher synthesis, is the function 
of mind, and in particular of that union of mind-functions which 
constitutes consciousness. The growth of harmony becomes, 
if not from the first, identical with the growth of mind.’” This 
vital principle of harmony which reveals the universal purpose 
he defines briefly as “mutual support between two or more elements 
of a whole.’ A harmonious system is, then, one in which the 
parts work in coherence and co-operation, and progress may be 
regarded as the evolution of harmony, measured by the increase 
of the co-ordination and correlation between the parts of the 


whole.‘ 

In the development of this harmoniously organized system, 
which is the core of the evolutionary process, reason comes to 
play a dominating part. Hobhouse thus takes a stand against 
the prevalent anti-intellectualistic attitude of present-day psy- 
chological sociology. He says: 


Reason is a principle of harmony pervading experience and working it 
into an organic whole. So understood, reason is supreme in the mind simply 
as that which embraces every element of experience, interconnects every 
feeling and thought, takes account impartially of every suggestion and every 
impulse, and weaves of them all a tissue which is never ossified but always 
plastic and recipient. It is the conscious expression of that impulse to harmony 
which dominates the entire evolution of mind, and the rationality of the process 
is the best guaranty of its ultimate success.s 


While Hobhouse lays stress upon mental development as the 
vital aspect of the evolutionary process, he disclaims any support 
of a spiritualistic monism. He simply maintains that the spiritual 
element becomes increasingly prominent as evolution proceeds. 
“There is a spiritual element integral to the structure and move- 
ment of reality, and evolution is the process by which this principle 
makes itself master of the residual conditions which at first domi- 
nate its life and thwart its efforts.’ 
2 Ibid., p. 364. 


* Ibid., p. 372. 3 Ibid., p. 284. 
4 Ibid., pp. 286-87. 
5 Ibid., p. xxix; cf. also Democracy and Reaction, chap. iii. 


© Development and Purpose, Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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Professor Hobhouse has developed this system of thought in 
four large and scholarly works which consumed twenty-six years 
in preparation. They form successive stages in the development 
of his system. The foundations and presuppositions requisite 
for the subsequent construction of any valid system of thought 
were laid down in The Theory of Knowledge, published in 1806. 
The evolution of animal consciousness and its transition into 
human mentality was set forth in Mind in Evolution, published 
in 1901.7 The evolution of human and social consciousness is 
analyzed at great length in Morals in Evolution, published in 1906.? 
Finally, the results of the empirical studies carried on in Mind in 
Evolution and Morals in Evolution are reconciled with the philo- 
sophical analysis of the problem of evolution in Development and 
Purpose, published in 1913. In that work the process of evolution 
is set forth as a purposive development expressing itself in the 
working out of a harmonious and rational system.’ While the 
writer could by no means assume to pass a competent technical 
judgment on any of these works, with the exception of Morals in 
fvolution, the almost unanimous praise of their high quality by a 
large number of specialists whose reviews have been consulted, 
as well as their comprehensive scope, would seem to accord Hob- 
house the supreme place as a constructive philosopher among 
modern sociologists. Of course, his rank at present as a productive 
sociologist would be much lower, but if a preliminary judgment 
may be formed on the basis of his harbinger in this field, Social 
Evolution and Political Theory, there is little reason to doubt 


* Reviewed by H. H. Bawden in the Psychological Review (1902), pp. 508-24. 

2 Third and revised edition, 1915. Reviewed by Norman Wilde in the Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods (1907), pp. 183-86, and by James 
Seth in International Journal of Ethics (1907-8), pp. 375-81. This work is probably 
the most notable single contribution to the study of the mental and cultural evolution 
ofhumanity. This estimate is made in full knowledge of the bulky volumes of Frazer’s 
Golden Bough and Westermark’s Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. The 
former is no longer taken seriously in its theoretical aspects by any scientific student 
of ethnology, and the latter, while infinitely better, partakes of many of the faults of 
classical anthropology and manifests a far less subtle insight into the nature of 
human cultural evolution than Hobhouse’s volumes. 

3 This work is reviewed by H. A. Overstreet in the Philosophical Review (1914), 
pp. 342-48. 


that if he sees fit to develop a detailed system of sociology it will 
demand recognition as one of the most erudite, up-to-date, and 
logical of its kind. 

3. The general nature of his social philosophy.—Hobhouse 
carries his general evolutionary doctrines over consistently into 
his sociological system as a means of interpreting social processes. 
His sociological doctrines are to be found mainly in his suggestive 
little work on Social Evolution and Political Theory,’ which might 
be said to bear much the same relation to Spencer’s Study of Socio- 
logy that Hobhouse’s volumes on the philosophy of evolution do 
to the Synthetic Philosophy. This volume summarizes the socio- 
logical generalizations developed in Hobhouse’s works dealing with 
his evolutionary system, as well as those put forth in two other 
works on political theory, Democracy and Reaction and Liberalism. 

In the first place, as to the general field or scope of sociology, 
Hobhouse holds that it may be regarded chiefly as the science 
of human progress. He says: 

To form by a philosophic analysis a just conception of human progress, 
to trace this progress in its manifold complexity in the course of history, to 
test its reality by careful classification and searching comparisons, to ascertain 
its conditions, and if possible to forecast the future—this is the comprehensive 
problem towards which all sociological science converges and on the solution 
of which reasoned sociological effort must finally depend.? 


The fundamental element in the social process which issues as the 
central subject of social evolution is the interplay of human motives 
and the interaction of individuals. “The interplay of human 
motives and the interaction of human beings is the fundamental 


fact of social life, and the influence which it exercises upon the 


individuals who take part in it constitutes the fundamental fact 
of social evolution. ’’ 

This social progress, which is the prime object of sociological 
study, is not synonymous with social evolution. The latter term 
is the wider and may include retrogression as well as advance. 
“By evolution I mean any sort of growth; by social progress, 

* Reviewed by Professor Small, American Journal of Sociology (1912), pp. 546-48. 

? Editorial introduction to the Sociological Review, I, 11. 

3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 33. 
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the growth of social life in respect of those qualities to which 
human beings attach or can rationally attach value.”* Nor is 
social progress primarily dependent upon biological factors. It is 
almost exclusively a result of psychological and social forces: 

That is to say, there is progress just where the factor of social tradition 
comes into play and just so far as its influence extends. If the tradition is 
broken, the race begins again where it stood before the tradition was formed. 
We may infer that while the race has been relatively stagnant, society has 
rapidly developed, and we must conclude that, whether for good or for evil, 
social changes are mainly determined, not by alterations of racial type, but by 
modifications of tradition due to the interactions of social causes. Progress 
is not racial, but social.? 

So far as the eugenic principle advocates the substitution of rational for 
natural selection, it is, in the abstract, upon firm ground. Where it can be 
clearly established that a stock is tainted with a hereditary blemish so great 
as to outweigh its merits, it is desirable that the stock should not be per- 

On the other hand the use of eugenic arguments against 
legislation designed to replace the struggle for existence by ordered social 
co-operation is at bottom a misapplication of the principle. It rests on the 
survival of the older ideas of natural selection under a new form, in a new 


terminology. 


Social progress, in last analysis, Hobhouse regards as the growth 
in the harmonious adjustment of man to society, of the different 
types of social organization to each other, and of society as a whole 
to its environment. ‘Social progress may be regarded as develop- 
ment of the principle of union, order, cooperation, harmony, among 
human beings.’’* ‘The ideal society toward which social progress 
should lead is one in which this harmony is realized. ‘The ideal 
society is conceived as a whole which lives and flourishes by the 
harmonious growth of its parts, each of which in developing on its 
own lines and in accordance with its own nature tends on the 
whole to further the development of others.”5 This growth of 
harmonious adjustment in society, which is the essence of social 
progress, is not, however, solely the result of automatically working 


t Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 8. 2 Ibid., p. 39. 

3 Ibid., pp. 75-76; cf. Democracy and Reaction, chap. iv. 

4 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 127; cf. also p. 185. 

5 Liberalism, p. 136; cf. also Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 87, 92-93) 
204-5. 
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factors; it can only be completely achieved by the conscious action 
of will and intelligence. “But in all its meaning harmony, as 
already hinted, is something which does not come of itself, but is 
achieved: in greater or less degree by effort, that is to say, by 
intelligence and will.”* The growth of rational control by society 
over the conditions of life may thus be taken as the measure of 
social progress. ‘‘We may therefore take the growth of social 
mind and its control over the conditions of life as the measure of 
progress. ’” 

The most significant fact in the modern stage of civilization 
is that it has now reached the point where the social mind has 
obtained control over the external conditions of life. ‘The 
distinguishing characteristics of our time are that civilization for 
the first time has the upper hand, that the physical conditions of 
life have come and are rapidly coming more and more within 
human control, and that at least the foundations bave been laid 
of a social order which would render possible a permanent and 
unbroken development. ’’ 

4. The nature of his political writings.—Professor Hobhouse’s 
political writings, the chief conclusions of which are summed up in 
Social Evolution and Political Theory, are in the main contained in 
two works, Democracy and Reaction, 1905, and Liberalism, 1912. 
Both are devoted to an exposition of the principles of English 
Liberalism and, to a less degree, of the general sociological founda- 
tions of democracy. Democracy and Reaction, which is the most 
vigorously phrased of the two works, deals mainly with an eluci- 
dation of those Liberal and sociological principles which are opposed 
to the new national imperialism and to the doctrine that progress 
comes from a physical struggle for existence. It is one of the 
keenest of the recent indictments of imperialism and national 
egoism, and was produced to combat the imperialistic Unionists, 


* Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 93; cf. also pp. 162 ff. 
2 Ibid., p. 101. 


3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 163. Contrast this view with that 
expressed by Graham Wallas, The Great Society, p. 323, where he maintains that the 
distinctive characteristic of the present state of society is that for the first time society 
has allowed the conditions of its collective life to get beyond its control. 
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led by Joseph Chamberlain, the party which Hobhouse believed 
was attempting to deprive England of all the social gains she had 
made during the last half-dozen decades of the nineteenth century. 
His Liberalism is less polemic in character, and as a historical and 
analytical exposition of the growth of, and changes in, Liberal 
policy is unrivaled by any other work.? 

Hobhouse’s political doctrines clearly reflect the conditions 
under which they were written. They are a reaction against the 
dominant anti-intellectualism, based upon the mistaken inter- 
pretation of the biological factors of evolution, which led to a 
fatalistic trust in natural selection; against the imperialistic pro- 
gram which he demonstrates to be an offshoot of this theory; 
and against one-sided and narrow attempts at social reform, so 
common in contemporary society. 


II. SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY 


1. General concepts and definitions.—In discussing the question 
of the relation of sociology to political science, Hobhouse holds 
that the latter is one of the specialisms which grow out of the 
basic method of general sociology, namely, that specialism which 


studies the state as a political organization within society. The 
older discipline of political philosophy, which was in vogue from 
Aristotle to Bentham, was wider than either. It included what is 
now known as sociology, in a rough way, as well as political science 
and moral philosophy.* Hobhouse apparentiy looks upon soci- 


* See John Morley’s essay on this work in Critical Miscellanies (4th series, 1908), 
Ppp. 261-320. 

2 Mention might also be made of Hobhouse’s remaining works, The Labor Move- 
ment (3d ed., 1912), an analysis of the labor movement in England and its economic 
limitations and justification; The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples (1915), a pioneer treatise in the extension of statistical methods to the study 
of comparative ethnology; The World in Conflict (1915), a brief but penetrating 
analysis of the sociological causes and implications of the world-war; Questions of 
War and Peace (1916), a profound dialogue on the causes, progress, and issues of the 
war, and a final chapter on the future of international relations; and The Metaphysical 
Theory of the State (1918), a vigorous critical exposition of the Hegelian theory of the 
state, indicating its opposition to modern democracy and its relation to the ideas that 
lay back of the German war psychology. 

3 “Editorial Article” in the Sociological Review, I (1908), 4-0. 
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ology as neither the basic and elemental science of society, as 
maintained by Professor Giddings, nor the synthetic social science, 
as held by Professor Small, but rather regards it as a certain method 
of approach to the general field of social problems—a view very 
similar to that held by Professor Durkheim. Not that he holds 
it to be simply a method, but rather that its scope is determined 
primarily by its method. He says on this point: 

Properly considered general sociology is neither a separate science com- 
plete in itself before specialism begins, nor is it a mere synthesis of the social 
sciences consisting in a mechanical juxtaposition of their results. It is rather 
a vitalizing principle that runs through all social investigation, nourishing and 
nourished by it in turn, stimulating inquiry, correcting results, exhibiting the 
life of the whole in the parts, and returning from a study of the parts to a 
fuller comprehension of the whole.* 


His conception of its subject-matter as chiefly consisting of a 
study of social progress in its broadest aspects has already been 
pointed out above. 

Professor Hobhouse’s view of the nature of the state is particu- 
larly sane and modern, and his distinction of the state from 
society, government, and the nation is clear. Society, he holds 


to be a plural number of interacting individuals held together 
by mutual interest—a product of physical and psychological 
forces resulting from the “interaction of individuals under the 
conditions imposed by their physical environment.’ Society is, 
thus, the broadest and most comprehensive concept which relates 
to human groupings. The state is that form of human association 
which is distinguished by the possession and use of coercive power. 
Of course, other forms of association have and exercise this coer- 
cive power, but the members can escape from the coercion of a 
voluntary form of association by leaving it. In the case of the 
state, however, the citizen cannot escape from this power unless 
he leaves the territory under the jurisdiction of the state, and 
even this avenue of escape is not always open. “The state is 
one form of association among others, distinguished by its use of 


t Ibid., p. 8. 
2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 29-30, 127-28. 
3 [bid., pp. 185 ff. 
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coercive power, by its supremacy, and by its claim to control all 
who dwell within its geographical limits.’”* The state is, then, 
only one of the associations among many for the maintenance and 
improvement of group life and it has no claim to be viewed in the 
Hegelian spirit of adulation as an ineffable and mystic entity.? 


The State is an association of human beings—with the exception of the 
great world churches the greatest of all associations. It has no mystic sanctity 
or authority rendering it superior to morality or emancipating it from the law 
by which transgression brings its own retribution in the lowering of character. 
It is an association which has its own special constitution and circumstances, 
and in the concrete its duties and rights, like the duties and rights of every 
other association and every individual, must be judged in relation to this 
constitution and to these circumstances.3 


In his Metaphysical Theory of the State, Hobhouse makes a 
penetrating attack upon the Hegelian theory of the state, as set 
forth by Hegel himself and by such English disciples as Bosanquet. 
He contrasts in the following manner the Hegelian theory of the 
state and the modern democratic conception of the state: 


Herein lies the issue between these two views of the state. In the demo- 
cratic or humanitarian view it is a means. In the metaphysical view it is an 
end. In the democratic view it is the servant of humanity in the double sense 
that it is to be judged by what it does for the lives of its members and by the 
part that it plays in the society of humankind. In the metaphysical view 
it is itself the sole guardian of moral worth. In the democratic view the 
sovereign state is already doomed, destined to subordination in a community 
of the world. In the metaphysical view it is the supreme achievement of 


human organization.‘ 

Hobhouse calls attention to the fact that while the Hegelian 
theory of the state has been long familiar to students of political 
philosophy its practical significance has scarcely been recognized, 
and it has been passed over as the creation of a detached meta- 
physician: 

In older days we passed by the Hegelian exaltation of the state as the 


rhapsodical utterances of a metaphysical dreamer. It was a mistake. The 
whole conception is deeply interwoven with the most sinister developments 


t Liberalism, p. 133- 
2 Ibid., p. 134; Democracy and Reaction, p. 207. 
3 Democracy and Reaction, p. 207. 4 Op. cit., p. 137. 
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in the history of Europe. It is fashionable to conceive German militarism 
as a product of the reaction against a beautiful sentimental idealism that 
reigned in the pre-Bismarckian era. Nothing could be more false. The 
political reaction began with Hegel, whose school has from first to last provided 
by far the most serious opposition to the democratic and humanitarian con- 
ceptions emanating from eighteenth century France, sixteenth century Hol- 
land, and seventeenth century England. It was the Hegelian conception of 
the state which was designed to turn the edge of the principle of freedom by 
identifying freedom with law; of equality, by substituting the conception of 
discipline; of personality itself, by merging the individual in the state; of 
humanity, by erecting the state as the supreme and final form of human 
association.* 

Hobhouse believes that not only is the Hegelian view of the 
state a generally dangerous and pernicious doctrine, but also that 
it specifically led directly to that view of international relations 
which produced the world-war.? 

As to the relation between the state and the government, 
Hobhouse agrees with the general consensus of modern opinion 
in political science and sociology that the government is simply 
the agent to which the state delegates the functions of temporary 
political control. ‘‘Government is conceived not as itself the 
source of unquestioned authority, but as a function which certain 
individuals are delegated to perform as servants, ‘ministers’ of 
the public as a whole.’’ 

Hobhouse distinguishes in an equally clear manner between 
the state and the nation. Logically speaking, the concept nation 
is quite different from either the state or a race. Nationality is 
primarily a psychic matter—a sentiment of unity which is appar- 
ently a direct heritage or expansion of the older sentiment of 
unity based upon the kinship which existed in tribal society. 

Nationality, indeed, is not properly a matter of race. Most of the bodies 
of people which feel themselves to be nations are of highly complex racial 
origin. Yet the sentiment of nationality is confessedly analogous to that 
of kinship: it is a natural unity stronger in the fact than in the logical analysis, 


* Ibid., pp. 23-24. Hobhouse calls attention to Mr. Clarke’s famous article in 
the Contemporary Review for January, 1899, pointing out the relation between the 
Hegelian philosophy and the Bismarckian political policy. 

* Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 6. 

3 Morals in Evolution (3d ed., 1915), p. 60; ci. Democracy and Reaction, p. 221. 
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a composite effect of language, tradition, religion, and manners which make 
a certain people feel themselves at one with each other and apart from the rest 
of the world. Pride and self-respect are closely bound up with it, and to 
destroy a nationality is in a degree to wound the pride and lower the manhood 
of those who adhere to it.” 


Yet, however different the state and nation may be as logical 
concepts, their practical relation is most intimate and important. 
If a state happens to comprehend solely a unified nation, the diffi- 
culties of political administration are infinitely less than is the 
case where political sovereignty is extended over a heterogeneous 
assemblage of different nations. 

Analyze it away as we may, it (nationality) remains a great force, and 
those states which are rooted in national unity have in them a great living 
power which will carry them through much adversity. But few states are 
fortunate enough to be one in nationality, and the problem of dealing with the 
minority nation is the hardest that statesmen have to solve.? 

. . . » Analyze the difference as you will, and explain it as you may, the 
State which is also a nation will have a different life from the State which is a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, or the mechanical aggregation of a series of 
conquests. To ignore the difference is to leave a huge sunken rock unmarked 
on the chart of political prophecy. 


To the generally agreed upon attributes of state—territory, 
population, and sovereign power—Hobhouse would, as has been 
pointed out, add that the state should be looked upon as primarily 
a product of general social forces and conditions and as the great 
public form of association for advancing the collective interests 
of mankind. Like most sociologists Hobhouse regards the state 
as originating out of the matrix of society and not as prior to 
other forms of association.‘ 

2. The Historical evolution of political institutions.—Professor 
Hobhouse’s survey of the origin and historic development of the 
state is one of the best summaries of that subject to be found in 


t Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 146; cf. Democracy and Reaction, 
pp. 158 fi. 

2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 146. 

3 Democracy and Reaction, p. 160. 


4 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 126 ff., 149, 186-87, 201; Liberalism, 
pp. 123-37. For the opposite view see H. J. Ford, The Natural History of the 


State. 
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any language. In any account of the origin of the state which 
purports to conform to historic accuracy one must start with 
the assumption of mankind socially organized. The doctrine 
that the political bond was the first which held men together in 
groups has no support either in history or psychology. That 
cohesive principle which formed the foundation of human asso- 
ciation was mutual interest and recognition, corresponding in a 
broad sense to the schedule of vital human interests suggested by 
Professor Small, combined with Professor Giddings’ theory of 
the “consciousness of kind.”” This social bond is resolvable into 
many components such as sympathy, interest in one’s fellows, 
altruism, and combination for mutual defense against enemies 
and for the advantages of industrial co-operation.‘ In addition 
to this general associative principle of mutual interest which 
underlies all association, one may find in each period of social 
evolution some dominating social bond, which, while not so funda- 
mental as that of mutual interest, is more objective and apparent 
and serves to “give character to the society as a whole.” The 
historic progress of the types of human social organization has 
revealed three such characteristic social bonds—kinship, authority, 
and citizenship.’ 

The principle of kinship is the dominant social bond in primitive 
society. The crudest type of social organization among primitive 
peoples is that of the endogamous horde, but this form is rather 
exceptional among existing human societies, and the most charac- 
teristic primitive group is the exogamous clan based on blood- 
relationship, real and fictiticws.s The clan is, roughly speaking, 
an enlarged family living in a group and held together by ties of 
descent through either male or female ancestors. If the descent 
is traced through the male the clan is paternal; if traced through 
the female, maternal.4 Hobhouse wisely refrains from committing 
himself to the view that the horde, the maternal clan, and the 
paternal clan represent an invariable serial sequence in the history 


* Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 127-28. 

2 Ibid., p. 128; Morals in Evolution (3d. ed., 1915), pp. 42-43- 
3 Morals in Evolution, pp. 43-51. 

4 Ibid., pp. 44-52. 
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of institutions, thus avoiding the chief pitfall of those “historical” 
sociologists who base their generalizations upon the antiquated 
work of early ethnologists and sociologists such as Morgan and 
Spencer. The wider groups of primitive society were normally 
the local community, composed of a number of contiguous exoga- 
mous clans, and the larger tribal union which included a number 
of these local communities.’ In describing the form and degree 
of government found in this kinship stage of society, Hobhouse 
makes use of the statistical data gathered in his Material Culture 
and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples. He finds that those 
who possess no effective government aside from the household 
constitute about one-half of the lower hunters, one-tenth of the 
agricultural and pastoral peoples, and are practically absent 
among the higher agricultural grades. Those who have a recog- 
nized governmental organization make up from one-quarter to 
one-third of the hunting peoples, about one-half of the agricultural 
and pastoral peoples, and over three-fourths of the higher agri- 
cultural peoples, often developing an embryonic kingdom in the 
latter type.2 These kinship associations 


have much vital force, compactness, and endurance, but they are narrow and 
in proportion to their strength tend to be hard, self-contained, and mutually 
hostile. They are, moreover, adapted only to rude economic conditions and 
a rudimentary condition of the arts of life. Hence, they yield with advancing 
civilization to the rule of force, by which, in the guise of kingly authority, 
far larger aggregations of men can be held together and a more regular order 
can be maintained.’ 


The very limitations of the kinship principle thus naturally 
lead to that type of political organization which is based first upon 
force, but later is transmuted into the principle of authority. This 
transition usually comes when a strongly organized paternal clan 
for one reason or another starts on a career of conquest.‘ In this 
transitional process personal liberty has usually been forfeited 


* Morals in Evolution, pp. 44-52. 

2 Ibid., p. 54; The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, 
chap. ii. 

3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 147. 

4 Morals in Evolution, p. 55; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 134. 
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by both conquerors and conquered. The conquerors, in order 
to preserve the coherence essential to success, were compelled to 
confer almost unlimited authority upon the chief, while the con- 
quered peoples, though sometimes slaughtered, were usually 
reduced to a condition of slavery or serfdom. The conquest 
usually increased the power of the chief who became converted 
into a king with a religious sanction for his superiority. There 
thus originated a political society, based upon despotism and 
reinforced by religion. This new type of political order could 
not be long based upon force alone, but had to develop a theoretical 
justification for its existence. “The simple but comprehensive 
code of despotism merely lays down that one man is divinely 
appointed to determine what is best for all others, and therewith 
transmutes arbitrary power into righteous authority and slavish 
subjection into loyal service.” Hobhouse sums up the charac- 
teristics and contributions of this type of political order as follows: 


To sum up the results which the despotic principle—whether we regard it 
as authority resting ultimately upon force or as force transmuted into author- 
ity—has given us: 

1st, as to the form of Society, we have— 

(a) The Absolute Monarchy, where the king is divine and lord without 
restraint of the persons or properties of his subjects. This form has most 
vitality in relatively small and barbaric communities. 

(6) The Feudal Monarchy, suited to wider areas where power is delegated, 
and the governing class form a hierarchy. 

(c) The Empire, founded by the aggregation of kingdoms, overstepping 
national boundaries and exhibiting very varying degrees of unity and local 
freedom. 

2nd, as to the nature of Government, the conception of a moral duty to the 
governed develops in proportion to the degree of unity achieved, but through- 
out law is conceived as based upon authority and the social system upon the 
subordination of class to class. For this order a religious sanction is found, 
generally in the special association of the ruler with the deity, often also in the 
semi-divine character of the ruling race, or caste, or finally, in the belief in 
their conquering and civilizing mission. 

If, finally, we may endeavour to sum up in a sentence the function of this 
principle in human evolution, we may say that it belongs to the epochs of 


* Morals in Evolution, pp. 55-56; Social Evolution and Political Theory, 


pp. 134 ff. 
* Morals in Evolution, pp. 57-58. 
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expansion in culture and improvement in the arts of life. It is one method 
by which large communities can be formed with greater facilities for self- 
government and for the maintenance of internal order than the primitive clan 
or village community can enjoy." 


The third type of political order is that which is based upon 
the bond of citizenship, and aims to secure the recognition of 
personal rights and the advancement of the common good. The 
two fundamental features of the state based upon citizenship are 
“the responsible individual fully seized of civic rights and obliga- 
tions, and the responsible government expressing the will of the 
whole society in law and administration.”? In this third type of 
political order the relations of governed and governing, as com- 
pared with conditions in the previous stage of authority and 
force, are reversed. Government is no longer the source of final 
or sovereign authority, but merely the delegated agent of the 
people as a whole. Law is no longer the ordinance of a despot, 
but the will of the people expressed through its elected agents.’ 

The subjects of a government have now become citizens of a state, and the 
citizen has rights which are no less important than his duties. These rights 
hold good against the government just as they hold against other individuals, 


for it is a prime characteristic of the state based upon citizenship that it estab- 
lishes the reign of law, and subjects its officers to this impersonal sovereign.‘ 


This type of political organization based upon citizenship 
first came into being among the Greeks of Athens, where the civic 
ideal probably reached the highest level in history. At the same 
time, there were inherent weaknesses in the Greek system that 
rendered its perpetuation impossible. The so-called democratic 
state included a large slave class, and the lack of unified action 
in the administration of government, as well as the petty jealousies 
among the separate city-states, prevented the formation of that 
large-scale political union which was essential to self-preservation.® 


* Morals in Evolution, pp. 59-60; cf. also, Social Evolution and Political Theory, 
pp. 138-39. 

2 Morals in Evolution, p. 63; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 140. 

3 Morals in Evolution, p. 60; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 140. 

4 Morals in Evolution, p. 60. 

5 Morals in Evolution, pp. 64-66; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 141-42. 
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The Roman system degenerated into a political order based upon 
authority rather than citizenship, since the Roman system of 
city-state government could not adapt its administrative mechan- 
ism to territorial expansion in proportion to the increase of con- 
quered areas; and by the time that the idea of federation had 
made any headway the Roman Republic had passed away. The 
medieval city-states escaped the blight of slavery, which had 
been a curse to the Greeks and Romans, but their internal dis- 
sensions and their spirit of local isolation and exclusiveness were, 
if anything, more extreme than among the Greeks.? Because of 
these earlier failures the experiment of founding a political system 
on the principle of citizenship had to be tried over again in the 
rise and development of modern democracy and of the modern 
national or territorial state. In this last experiment there have 
been two stages—the period of absolutism during political con- 
centration and territorial aggression, comparable to the earlier 
era of the domination of the authoritative principle, and the 
period of the democratic reaction against absolutism.4 As a 
result of this latter struggle, which has occupied the greater part 
of modern history, 


government has come to recognize that its position is only justified by its 
function in serving public order and the general happiness. .... The 
principle of personality has won the successive recognition of one right after 
another—the right to the protection of the tribunals or immunity from arbi- 
trary punishment, freedom in religious matters, first freedom of conscience, 
afterwards freedom of expression and public worship, the right to discuss and 
criticize the acts of government, the right of meeting and association, ultimately 
the political right to secure these liberties by an indirect share in the govern- 
ment of the country—all the rights which, when taken together, make the 
modern state what it is.s 


Hobhouse recognizes that the evolution of the modern state 
based on the principle of nationality has been an important step 


* Morals in Evolution, p. 66; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 142-43. 
* Morals in Evolution, pp. 66-67. 

3 Ibid., p. 67. 

4 Ibid. 
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in advance in the history of human liberty, but he is also alive to 
the menace of nationalistic aggression: 

Nationality isa Janus. It looks both ways—towards freedom and towards 
aggression. The struggles of subject nationalities with oppressors and con- 
querors have filled a great chapter in the history of freedom. Yet nationalities 
that have become free have often gone on to enslave others Hence 
the rise of nationality, essential in its first stages to political liberty, is also 
a permanent menace to peace and order.* 


Yet the preliminary emancipation of suppressed nations is the 
indispensable prerequisite of a permanent and enduring inter- 
nationalism. ‘‘In proportion as political unity can be brought 
into accord with national sentiment the chances of international 
union are improved. ’” 

The national territorial state is not likely, however, to be the 
last stage in political development on account of one inherent 
weakness. The military ambition which is based upon nationalism 
is incompatible with the development of internal liberty and 
social harmony within the state itself. The growth of imperialism 
with its double code of political ethics—one for home government 
and another for dependencies—has already seriously threatened 
the existence of liberal and democratic institutions.» Hobhouse 
maintains, as Kant and others had a century before, that the 
political prospects of the future depend upon the development of 
a spirit of internationalism, which will put an end to national 
aggression with its wasting of the national resources and its reaction 
in the direction of political despotism, and wili allow a nation 
peacefully to devote itself to the settlement of its internal problems 
and the realization of social justice. 

The future of the State is bound up with Internationalism. If the rivalries 
and jealousies of the civilized nations can be so far overcome as to admit of 
combined action in the cause of peace, there is every reason to expect that 
within each nation the rule of right will be maintained and developed. If, 


on the contrary, wars are to give way only to periods of armed peace, each 
country alike must gradually relapse into the rule of a dictatorship. The 


* The World in Conflict, p. 63. 

2 Tbid., p. 86. 

3 Morals in Evolution, p. 68; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 143 f.; 
Liberalism, pp. 236 ff.; Democracy and Reaction, chaps. ii, viii. 
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country state, therefore, can hardly be the final word of politics, but if progress 
continues it must consist in the quickening into active life of those germs of 
internationalism which the best statesmen of the nineteenth century helped 
to bring into a precarious existence." 


Federalism, as a principle, has suggested a method of recon- 
ciling the ideas of empire and democracy,’ while international 
arbitration is an equally effective agent for settling international 
disputes if its aid were only more frequently and universally 
invoked. 

In concluding the discussion of political evolution, Hobhouse 
makes it clear that he does not imply that these three broad stages 
in the development of the state are stages which have always 
followed one another in a perfect chronological sequence in all 
cases. He simply holds that they are the dominant features 
of political evolution. 


It follows that we cannot say that any of these forms succeeds another in 
serial form as we ascend the scale of culture. The history of society unfor- 
tunately is not so simple. All that we can say with certainty is that the three 
principles can be distinguished and the forms of social union arising out of 
them predominate at successive stages in the order named.‘ 


Hobhouse’s masterly excursion into historical jurisprudence 
cannot be analyzed in this discussion, but it might be mentioned 
in passing that nothing to equal it exists in any language within 
the same number of pages.’ He summarizes the main conclusions 
in the following paragraph: 


Briefly to resume the main phases in the evolution of public justice, we 
find that at the outset the community interferes mainly on what we may call 
supernatural grounds only with actions which are regarded as endangering 
its existence. Otherwise justice, as we know it, in the sense of an impartial 
upholding of rights and an impartial punishment of wrong-doing, is unknown. 


* Morals in Evolution, p. 68. 
* Democracy and Reaction, pp. 153 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 195 ff. For Hobhouse’s more recent views on nationalism and inter- 
nationalism see The World in Conflict, pp. 88 ff; and Questions of War and Peace, 
pp. 183-224. 

4 Morals in Evolution, p. 69; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 148. 

5It is contained in chap. iii of his Morals in Evolution, and is entitled “Law 
and Justice.” 
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In the place of that we have at the outset purely private and personal retalia- 
tion. This develops into systematized blood-feuds of consolidated families 
and clans. At this stage responsibility is collective, redress is collective, 
intention is ignored, and there is no question of assessing punishment according 
to the merit of the individual. When retaliation is mitigated by the intro- 
duction of money payments no change in ethical principle occurs. It is only 
as social order evolves an independent organ for the adjustment of disputes 
and the prevention of crime that the ethical idea becomes separated from the 
husk, and step by step the individual is separated from his family, and his 
intentions are taken into account, his formal rectitude or want of rectitude is 
thrown into the background by the essential justice of the case, appeals to 
magical practices are abandoned, and the law sets before itself the aim of 
discovering the facts and maintaining right or punishing wrong accordingly. 

The rise of public justice proper necessitates the gradual abandonment of 
the whole conception of the trial as a struggle between two parties, and sub- 
stitutes the idea of ascertaining the actual truth in order that justice may be 
done. That is at first carried out by supernatural means, viz., by the Ordeal 
and the Oath. These in turn give way to a true judicial inquiry by evidence 
and rational proof. The transition occurred in England mainly during the 
thirteenth century, the turning-point being marked by the prohibition of the 
ordeal by Innocent III in 1215. The early stages of public justice admin- 
istered by the recently developed central power led to excessive barbarity in 
discovery and punishment of crime. It took some more centuries to prove 
to the world that efficacy in these relations could be reconciled with humanity 
and a rational consideration of the best means of getting at the truth. By 
so long and round-about a process is a result, so simple and obvious to our 
minds, obtained.* 

3. The forms of government and the problems of democracy.— 
With respect to the forms of government Professor Hobhouse has 
little to say about any type except democracy. His discussion 
of the nature, value, and limitations of democracy is extensive 
and illuminating, but he is not careful in his use of the term to 
distinguish between democracy as a form of the state and as a form 
of government. He uses the term in both senses, but also includes 
both in his discussion of democracy as a form of government.’ 

First, as to the meaning of democracy, Hobhouse correctly 
points out that the terms may be used in two different senses. 
It may mean the direct participation of the mass of the people in 
the affairs of government. Democracy in this sense—as a form 


* Morals in Evolution, pp. 130-31. 
2 Liberalism, pp. 227 ff.; Democracy and Reaction, pp. 147 ff. 
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of government—is, however, no longer practicable. The affairs 
of government have become so complex and multifarious that 
the body of the citizens have neither the training nor the time to 
handle the business of government. Even in America, the land 
which has most cherished this conception of democracy, it has 
been recognized that it is a forlorn ideal, and a specialized and 
trained civil service has developed.‘ The second conception of 
democracy is that which is based on the idea of ultimate popular 
sovereignty—the idea of a democratic state as contrasted with 
democratic government, though Professor Hobhouse does not 
make this vital technical distinction clear.2 The successful appli- 
cation of democracy, even in this second respect, while not impos- 
sible, is difficult. This is due to the remoteness of responsibility 
which cannot attract a high degree of interest on the part of the 
average voter, and to that confusion of issues which is partially 
the result of the unavoidable complication of modern politics. and 
partially the result of deliberate manipulation by party organi- 
zations, which leads the voter to despair of intelligent action.’ 
Professor Hobhouse agrees with Graham Wallas that one of the 
most essential steps which needs to be taken to clarify issues and 
awaken a sense of interest and responsibility on the part of the 
mass of the voters in the affairs of government is to revive the 
importance and vitality of local self-government.‘ 

That which is expected of the mass of the citizens under a 
régime of popular sovereignty is that they will give their assent 
to those measures which will promote the common welfare. They 
cannot be expected to make independent investigation into the 
merits of every public question, but a successful democracy pre- 
supposes able leaders to enlighten the people and that the people 
on their part will be sufficiently interested to give heed to the 
advice of the leaders. Democracy need not be assumed to give 
a more efficient government than monarchy or bureaucracy, 


* Democracy and Reaction, pp. 148-50. 

2 Ibid., p. 150. 

3 Ibid., pp. 151 ff.; 180 ff.; Liberalism, pp. 232 ff. 

4 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 185 f.; Liberalism, pp. 232-33; cf. Graham Wallas, 
The Great Society; M. P. Follett, The New State. 
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but it may be justly claimed for it that by interesting the people 
democracy can develop the individual personality to a greater 
extent than any other type of government. If the people cannot 
be thus attracted to public questions the times are not yet ripe 
for democracy.* Hobhouse sums up the advantages of democracy 
in the following paragraph: 

Self-government, with all its defects, implies a recognition of the duties 
of government and the rights of the people; it postulates a measure of personal 
freedom and of equal consideration for all classes. It is the natural instrument 
of a growing sense of social solidarity, and the appropriate organ of a stirring 
national life. In a word, it is the political expression of the idea of Right 
on which the modern State rests, and if there be any other mode of government 
which would maintain that idea equally well, it has yet to be produced.? 


If democracy is as important as this, it is worth while to examine 
some of the difficulties which it faces and to suggest some of the 
improvements which it needs to make its working more effective 
in the future. Hobhouse devotes the majority of his work on 
Democracy and Reaction to a substantiation of the thesis that 
nationalistic imperialism with the resulting despotic government 
of inferior races is incompatible with the existence or success of 
democratic self-government at home. It is impossible to develop 
an arrogant and overbearing bureaucracy to deal with foreign 
administration without suffering from a reaction of the same 
principle upon domestic affairs. On the other hand, there is no 
necessary conflict between democracy and an extension of the 
federal principle which allows of local self-government within the 
larger units.4 But, on the whole, internationalism rather than 
imperialism is the ally of democracy.’ There is, again, the serious 
handicap, already pointed out, of the “dilution” of responsibility 
and of the complexity and confusion of issues in a modern 
democracy. 

All that the ordinary voter feels about a given act of government, then, 
is that it is an act of men to whose return to power he contributed one vote 


® Liberalism, pp. 228 ff. 

* Democracy and Reaction, pp. 186-87. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 49 ff., 147, 169; Liberalism, pp. 237 ff. 
4 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 153 ff. 

5 Liberalism, pp. 241 f. 
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out of some two million or more it may be three or four years ago, when prob- 
ably quite other questions were under discussion, and whom he will not be 
able to dislodge until perhaps two or three years more have passed, by which 
time again other questions have come up.' 


One remedy that he suggests for this difficulty—an increase of : 
the vitality of local self-government—has already been pointed out. i 
Another of the difficulties of democracy is to provide adequate 
leaders. No form of government is more dependent for its success 
upon able statesmen than democracy, yet it must be admitted that 
democracy is not peculiarly adapted to produce such men. A 
certain amount of brazenness is required of any man who puts 
himself forward as a public leader in a democracy, and this is a 
quality which few great men possess, while it is a quality which the 
politician possesses in an egregious degree. Thus, while democracy i 
is particularly in need of men who can guide public opinion with i 
wisdom and discretion, such a form of government makes it espe- | 


cially easy for quite the opposite type of persons to assume the 
function of political guidance: 


Finally, every form of government must be held responsible for the type 
of man whom it tends to bring to the front, and he who would weigh the merits 
and defects of democracy must take into account the character of the demo- 
cratic leader. He must measure the power of brazen self-assertion and unblush- 
ing advertisement to bring a man to the front in a society like ours; he must 
allow that the capacity of gaining power depends more on the effective use 
of the rapier or the bludgeon in debate than on any proof of capacity to serve 
the country, while the art of maintaining power resolves itself into the art of 
so keeping up appearances as always to maintain the show of success for the 
moment, trusting to the levity of the public and the shortness of political 
memories to let the real final reckoning go by without close inquiry. A popular 
leader is not wont to take long views. He seldom looks farther than the next 
General Election. It would sometimes seem that he looks no farther than 
the next Parliamentary division, and as long as he keeps his majority, recks 
little of the effect his words may produce—it may be, on the future of a historic 
party; it may be on the broad interests of the nation; it may be in deepening 
the wretchedness of some persecuted people in a distant land. If sufficiently 
endowed with sophistical skill and debating readiness, a democratic ruler 
may become a very irresponsible being.? 


* Democracy and Reaction, pp. 182-83. 
Ibid., 184-85. 
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Then, on the psychological side, democracy has to make assump- 
tions which render its position precarious in proportion as they 
are not verified by experience. Democracy, of all forms of govern- 
ment, assumes the existence of a common or public will. Without 
such an organization of the will of the community the democratic 
system must fall flat or degenerate into mere forms to which the 
real substance of democracy is foreign.’ Since it is well-nigh 
impossible for the mass of the people to study in detail the issues 
at stake and arrive at a common opinion and manifest a united 
interest in public matters, it is particularly necessary that they 
be instructed by the press, ‘but the bulk of the Press will lay 
before the public nothing that will not be popular. Its business 
is to tickle its master’s vanity, to tell him solemnly that his duty 
lies there whither his prejudices already lead him, and to cover up 
and hide away all things done in his name which might be hurtful 
to his self-esteem. The few who persist in telling the truth share 
the traditional fate of the honest counsellor at the hands of the 
mob of courtiers. ”” 

Finally, there are the problems of democracy and majority 
rule, including the protection of the minority and the avoidance of 
precipitate legislation. This problem has usually been looked 
upon from the standpoint of preventing radical legislation, and the 
aristocratic and conservative second house has been hit upon as a 
device to prevent undue haste in progressive measures. Professor 
Hobhouse quite rightly points out that there is another side to be 
considered. At present the restraints are all placed upon pro- 
gressive tendencies and none on reactionary movements. There 
is nothing to frustrate extreme measures proposed by a conservative 
majority, while a liberal majority has to face the aristocratic upper 
chamber, the bench, and the conservative tendencies in society 
in general which are now upheld by minorities. A way to make 
the protection of the minority operate impartially, Hobhouse 
suggests in his proposal for an impartial second chamber without 
the power to overthrow the government, but with the right to 


t Liberalism, pp. 228-32; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 191-92. 
2 Liberalism, pp. 183-84. 
3 Ibid., pp. 242 ff. 
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refer appropriate measures to the vote of the people. He thus 
advocates a limited use of the referendum, but stipulates that 
financial measures and others affecting only certain interests or 
localities should be eliminated from consideration in this respect." 
He points out how the English experience has disproved at least 
one common charge against democracy, namely, that plays into 
the hands of the rabble. No sooner had the people finally been 
enfranchised in England in 1867 and 1884 than they put the 
Conservative party back in power and kept it there most of the 
time for two decades. “The first act of the new British democracy 
was to install the Conservatives in power, and to maintain them 
with but partial exceptions for nearly twenty years. Never were 
the fears or hopes of either side more signally disappointed.’” 
Hobhouse considers the question as to whether an efficient 
bureaucracy or a partially bungling democracy should be preferred. 
He believes that with all its faults the latter promises more for the 
future of mankind. Bureaucracy provides an excellent means 
for administration, but it is very poorly adapted for determining 
points of policy on a large scale. It is “the means to an end 
rather than the means for determining the end.’’ Again, a bureau- 
cracy tends to become mechanical in its action and makes no 
provision for the development of the individual personality. 
“When administrative efficiency is made the supreme end, personal 
liberty, and religious and national divergencies become secondary 
and subordinate matters. There is not much consideration for 
the weaker brother, nor much patience with the offender. The 
grinding of the machine wears away these graces of humanity.’’ 
Hobhouse makes clear how in the last analysis the future of 
democracy is involved in the general progress of civilization and 
in the development of a socialized theory of politics. No people 
is fully enjoying political liberty when its industrial conditions 
are such as sap the vitality of the people, or when its international 
affairs are in such a condition that armed preparedness is necessary. 
“We may fairly conclude that the ideas of democratic government, 
* Ibid., pp. 245-48. 
* Democracy and Reaction, p. 50. 
3 Ibid., pp. 119-24. 
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personal liberty, the supremacy of law as against arbitrary rule, 
national rights, the wrongfulness of aggression, racial and class 
equality are in principle and in practice closely interwoven. ’” 

4. Sovereignty, liberty, and natural rights—Hobhouse’s use 
of the term sovereignty is hardly clear or consistent. It seems 
that in most cases he uses it to mean the law-making and enforcing 
power, though at times he appears to mean by it the ultimate 
power behind the constitution, which in democratic countries 
resides in the mass of the people. While this is essentially Dicey’s 
distinction between legal and political sovereignty, Professor Hob- 
house does not explain explicitly which use he has in mind 
at different times. In his Morals in Evolution? he states that 
the distinguishing characteristic of the state based upon citizenship 
is the fact that law is now the embodiment of popular will and that 
government is subjected to the sovereignty of law. Again, he 
asserts that the federal system in the United States is charac- 
terized by the division of sovereignty between the states and the 
nation. Of course, it is a cardinal quality of sovereignty, in the 
generally accepted sense, that it cannot be divided, but here Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse seems to refer to governmental power. Then, 
in his work on Liberalism,3 he contends that ‘‘the old doctrine of 
absolute sovereignty is dead. The greater States of the day 
exhibit a complex system of government within government, 
authority limited by authority.”’ Here, again, he must mean by 
sovereignty governmental power, for in no important modern 
state is actual sovereign power divided and distributed. In his 
Democracy and Reaction,‘ in discussing the possibility of an inter- 
national state or of an enforcement of international agreements, 
he argues that law may be enforced without any sovereign power 
behind it if the customary precedent for the enforcement of law 
isstrongenough. But, at the same time, he refers in many places 
to the conception of ultimate popular sovereignty as the indirect 
control of the government by the people—the ultimate power of 
the electorate to determine questions of law and political policy. 
* Democracy and Reaction, p. 166; cf. also Liberalism, pp. 248-51. 


2P. 60. 3P. 238. 4Pp. 195 ff. 
5 Cf. particularly Democracy and Reaction, pp. 150 f. 
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In spite of these seeming inconsistencies, however, it need not be 
assumed that he does not have clear and definite conceptions about 
the nature of sovereignty, since nothing more than casual references 
to the term occur in his works and nowhere does he attempt a 
formal definition and interpretation of the concept." 

Hobhouse’s discussion of liberty and its reconciliation with 
authority is particularly clear and satisfactory. Liberty he defines 
in its most general sense as “‘the condition of mental and moral 
expansion, and of all forms of associated as well as personal life 
that rest for their value on spontaneous feeling and the sincere 
response of the intellect and of the will.’? Practically, however, 
liberty means the freedom of individual conduct in those lines of 
activity which do not interfere with the similar privileges of all 
other normal members of society. Hence, liberty by definition 
implies the presence of restraints, and, as a matter of fact, the 
problem of realizing liberty in a society resolves itself into the 
problem of successfully organizing the system of restraints within 
the group. The old tradition of the antithesis between liberty and 
authority therefore vanishes—the former cannot exist as a univer- 
sally realized ideal without the existence of the latter.‘ 

The function of State coercion is to override individual coercion, and, of 
course, coercion exercised by any association of individuals within the State. 
It is by this means that it maintains liberty of expression, security of person 
and property, genuine freedom of contract, the rights of public meeting and 
association, and finally its own power to carry out common objects undefeated 
by the recalcitrance of individual members.’ 


Hobhouse resolves liberty into its various aspects—civil, fiscal, 
personal, social, economic, domestic, local, racial, national, inter- 
national, and political, and by pointing out the degree and quality 
of freedom which each implies, as well as the corresponding re- 
straints which are required, he gives a high degree of concreteness 

tIt should be noted, of course, that the conventional or Burgessian theory of 
sovereignty has recently been effectively assailed in the writings of Duguit, Laski, 
and the Gild-Socialists. 

2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 200. 

3 Ibid., pp. 189 ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 189-90, 200; Liberalism, pp. 91 f., 139, 144. 
5 Liberalism, pp. 146-47. 
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to a discussion which is otherwise wont to run into metaphysical 
generalities. 

The question of liberty and the restraints which it involves, 
both upon individuals and upon society as a whole, naturally 
leads to the question of what justification there is for these 
restraints. This justification is usually found in the so-called 
rights of individuals, and Hobhouse devotes his attention to an 
analysis of just what these “rights” actually mean and imply 
from a sociological viewpoint. A right in its most general sense 
he finds to be an expectation which will appeal to an impartial 
person as being adapted to the promotion of the general welfare 
of the community.? There can be no right of the individual which 
conflicts with the common good of the community or is inde- 
pendent of society. Hence, there can be no “natural rights” 
in the older metaphysical and juristic sense of the word, which 
referred to rights which pertained to the individual prior to the 
formation of political society and which it was the primary function 
of civil society to protect and guarantee.’ But, if one conceives of 
the normal functioning of a progressive society and the promotion 
of the common welfare as natural, then there may quite properly 


be recognized a new sociological variety of true “natural rights,” 
which are not assumed to be antecedent to society, but which 
constitute those indispensable liberties and immunities which 
society should guarantee to the individual in order to secure the 
proper adjustment between the welfare of society and the good of 
its constituent members :4 


The rights of man are those expectations which the common good justify 
him in entertaining, and we may even admit that there are natural rights of 
man if we conceive the common good as resting upon certain elementary 
conditions affecting the life of society, which hold good whether people recog- 
nize them or not. Natural rights, in that case, are those expectations which 
it would be well for a society to guarantee to its members, whether it does or 


* Liberalism, chap. ii. 

2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 196-98. 

3 The view of Paine, Jefferson, Locke, and others. 

4 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 197-99; Liberalism, pp. 123 f., 127; 
Democracy and Reaction, pp. 124-37. 
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does not actually guarantee them. If this view is accorded, the more developed 
the conception of the common good the more completely will a society guar- 
antee the natural rights of its individual members." 


Therefore, a right is virtually only a condition of social welfare and 
there must be many such rights; it is the “problem of social 
philosophy to define in principle, and of statesmanship to adjust 
in practice the bearing of these several conditions.” Liberty is, 
thus, a social conception which involves such a degree of restraint 
upon individual conduct as will insure the maximum freedom for 
society as a whole and its component members. This restraint 
is in turn justified by the rights of individuals, which are but the 
essential conditions of public welfare. Both liberty and rights 
are thus social in origin and justification, and liberty is reconciled 
with authority by a demonstration that it is really dependent 
upon authority for its origin, existence, and maintenance. 

5. The proper scope of state activity—In regard to that pivotal 
problem in every theory of the state—the function and sphere 
of political action and the reconciliation of authority and liberty, 
Hobhouse’s treatment is among the best to be found in sociological 
literature. In the first place, he lays down the general rule that 
it is useless to try to define the sphere of legitimate state activity 
in specific terms, and at the same time hope to make that definition 
valid for every society. The scope of state activity is dependent 
upon the fundamental social conditions existing in any society. 
If the society is highly homogeneous the state may develop a 
considerable degree of activity and interference with success, 
while a similar program would cause a revolution in a society 
made up of many different nationalities with different customs 
and ideals. To give the problem a mathematical statement, the 
scope of state activity is a function of the composition, progress, 
and organization of the society under consideration. 

The legitimate functions of the state must depend upon the whole cir- 
cumstances of the society which is under consideration. The kind of com- 


pulsion that is necessary, the degree of success with which compulsion can 
be applied, and the reflex consequences of its employment upon the general 


* Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 198. 
* Ibid., pp. 198-99; Liberalism, p. 127; Democracy and Reaction, pp. 131, 137. 
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life of society will depend essentially upon the composition of the community 
and the relation of the government to its subjects." 


But this does not mean that it is impossible to define in general 
terms the proper scope of state activity which will apply to any 
society. It may be stated as a general principle that the proper 
sphere of state activity lies in carrying out those lines of activity in 
which uniformity and concerted activity on the part of the society 
is necessary.” 


This function (of state activity) may now be defined in general terms as 
that of securing the best conditions for the common life, (a) so far as these 
are best obtained by the use of public resources and governmental machinery, 
(6) so far as such conditions are only obtainable by the use of compulsion; 
that is to say, where action is frustrated if not universal, and again where in 
the absence of regulation one man can directly or indirectly constrain another, 
infringe his rights, obstruct his rational choice, or take advantage of his weak- 
ness or ignorance.3 


The state is an association for dealing with men in mass and 
with highly generalized matters, and, hence, cannot possess that 
plasticity in administration which is essential in handling the 
higher aspects of social life or those questions in which variations 
of opinion and action are desirable and essential. Its function is 
primarily to deal with the fundamental commonplace foundations 
of social welfare which will allow the superstructure of voluntary 
effort and activity to function in safety and harmony. 


The life of the state is crystallized into the form of definite institutions, 
its ordinances have to be incorporated in laws and rules of universal appli- 
cation, and it must deal with men in masses and with problems in accordance 
with what is general and not with what is particular. Hence it is with diffi- 
culty adapted to the individuality of life; it is a clumsy instrument, as it were, 
for handling human variation. It is inadequate, to adapt Bacon’s phrase, 
to the subtlety of human nature. Its sphere is the normal, the prosaic, the 
commonplace; its business is to solidify the substructure of society rather than 
to pursue its adornment. It can handle the matters upon which ordinary 
people agree better than those upon which there is a variety of opinion.‘ 


* Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 188. 
2 Tbid., p. 195. 

3 Ibid., p. 200-201. 
4 Ibid., pp. 186-87. 


This is practically identical with Durkheim’s view. 
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This conception is, indeed, far removed from Hegel’s conception 
of the state as “‘perfected rationality,” but it is probably as near 
to the truth as Hegel’s view was remote. 

Aiter thus establishing in general terms the sphere of legitimate 
state activity as that which is primarily concerned with matters 
where a coercively secured uniformity is necessary; with promoting 
the conditions which make an organic and harmonious development 
of society and of the individual possible; and, finally, with handling 
commonplace and routine affairs, Hobhouse turns to analyze more 
in detail some of the specific activities which the state should or 
might undertake within this general sphere of its justifiable inter- 
ference and activity. 

First, as the proper attitude of the state toward private property, 
he tries to steer a middle course between the antiquated meta- 
physical and legalistic theory of an inherent natural right of 
property and the socialistic view which so far emphasizes the 
social basis of property that it ignores the psychological importance 
of the element of personal possession." The basis of property is 
essentially social; without the protection of the organized force 
of the community the property of the individual would have a 
very insecure foundation, and without the co-operative industry 
of society the production of wealth would be very small indeed. 

In spite of all criticism many people still seem to speak of the rights of 
property as though they were conferred by Nature or by Providence upon 
certain fortunate individuals, and as though these individuals had an unlimited 
right to command the State, as their servant, to secure them by the free use 


of the machinery of law in the undisturbed enjoyment of their possessions. 
They forget that without the organized force of society their rights are not 


worth a week’s purchase.? 


On the other hand, one must not ignore the value of individual 
property rights in stimulating effort; without this personal initiative 
society would function as inefficiently as though the social basis 
of economic life was left insecure. 


To maintain and stimulate this personal effort is a necessity of good 
economic organization, and without asking here whether any particular con- 


* Liberalism, p. 211. 
2 Ibid., p. 189. 
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ception of Socialism would or would not meet this need we may lay down 
with confidence that no form of Socialism which should ignore it could possibly 
enjoy enduring success." 


The proper solution of this problem lies in allowing to individual 
effort that reward which would insure its efficient and adequate 
functioning and then put the remaining wealth at the disposal of 
society for the furthering of its collective welfare. 


The central point of Liberal economics, then, is the equation of equal 
service and reward. This is the principle that every function of social value 
requires such remuneration as serves to stimulate and maintain its effective 
performance; that every one who performs such a function has the right, in 
the strict ethical sense of that term, to such remuneration and to no more; 
that the residue of existing wealth should be at the disposal of the community 
for social purposes.? 


The method which Hobhouse recommends for dealing with 
the large fortunes of today which represent a control of property 
and of politics quite out of proportion to the services of the indi- 
vidual possessor of the wealth is a progressive scheme of taxation 
of inherited wealth, of socially created forms of individual wealth, 


and of excessively large incomes. ‘The true function of taxation 
is to secure to society the element in wealth that is of social origin, 
or, more broadly, all that does not owe its origin to the efforts of 
living individuals.” Society must try as far as possible to dis- 
criminate between earned and unearned incomes and levy a very 
considerable tax upon the unearned type, and a sufficiently high 
one upon the earned incomes so as to prevent their rising unduly 
above what the receiver of the income contributes to society. 
He admits that it would be hard to determine just what amount 
a great genius contributes to society, but contends that this is 
never a practical question “for the man of genius is forced by his 
own cravings to give and the only reward he asks from society 
is to be let alone and have some quiet and fresh air.’ 


t Liberalism, p. 191. 
* Ibid., p. 209. Probably Professor Hobhouse would agree that this generali- 
zation is a good summary statement of the problem rather than its practical solution. 


3 Ibid., p. 202. 
4 Ibid., pp. 195-202. 
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This social appropriation of individually unearned income 
raises the question of what shall be done with the revenue thus 
obtained. This is by no means as difficult a problem as to provide 
the method whereby society is able to get some just reward for 
its share in the creation of wealth. The opportunities for possible 
expenditure in the matters of public education and sanitation 
have by no means been exhausted. Then, there is the ever-present 
question of improving the lot of the poor. Hobhouse points out 
the fallacy in the argument against the taxation of the rich for 
this purpose which is expressed in the phrase of “robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.” He shows how this charge is groundless, since, 
in the first place, to allow a person to absorb more wealth than 
he creates is to allow him to rob the state, and on the other hand the 
fulfilment of the requirement of an organic and harmonious social 
life requires that no one be allowed to suffer from the lack of 
adequate physical comforts.* He believes, further, that the 
proper method of handling the question of poverty is to adopt 
the primary aim of socialized prevention rather than the relief 
of individual destitution. Old-age pensions and general social 
insurance are steps in the right direction.’ 

The discussion of the sphere of the state in regard to poverty 
naturally leads to an analysis of what the general attitude of the 
state should be in regard to labor. The basis of the legitimate 
interference of the state in problems of labor is twofold. In the 
first place, it is the duty of the state to control industrial contracts 
which are made under conditions in which one party is at a distinct 
disadvantage. It is perfectly obvious that the individual laborer 
is at a distinct economic disadvantage in bargaining with his 
employer. Out of the recognition of this duty has grown the 
legislation that resulted first in the regulation of laboring conditions 
among women and children and then gradually in an extension of 
the supervision of the state over the condition of adult male laborers.’ 
The second foundation of state interference with labor is to be 


1 Ibid., pp. 202-5. 
2 Ibid., pp. 177-79; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 170-80. 
3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 168-70; Liberalism, pp. 163-64, 
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looked for in the duty of the state to provide for the normal func- 
tioning of the life of the mass of its citizens: 


If we grant, in accordance with the idea with which we have been working 
all along, that it is demanded of all sane adult men and women that they 
should live as civilized beings, as industrious workers, as good parents, as 
orderly and efficient citizens, it is, on the other side, the function of the economic 
organization of society to secure them the material means of living such a life, 
and the immediate duty of society is to mark the points at which such means 
fail and to make good the deficiency. Thus the conditions of social efficiency 
mark the minimum of industrial remuneration, and if they are not secured 
without the deliberate action of the State they must be secured by means 
of the deliberate action of the State.? 


Further, there is the problem of how far the state may rightfully 
interfere in family affairs, and in matters of religion and education. 
The state is justified in interfering in the affairs of the family in 
preventing it from interfering with the liberty of individuals and 
on ‘‘the basis of the rights of the child, of his protection against 
parental neglect, of the equality of opportunity which he may 
claim as a future citizen, of his training to fill his place as a grown-up 
person in the social system.’ In matters of religion, the state 
should refrain from any attempt to prescribe a certain form of 
worship, but at the same time it should prevent such religious 
practices as contravene the welfare of society. “It is open to 
a man to preach the principles of Torquemada or the religion of 
Mahomet. It is not open to men to practice such of their precepts 
as would violate the rights of others or cause a breach of the peace.” 
With respect to education, the whole theory of the harmonious 
adjustment of the individual to society and the organic functioning 
of society, which is at the basis of Professor Hobhouse’s theories, 
demands that the individual shall be fitted for an active partici- 
pation in social life. Hence the state cannot neglect the duty of 
providing an adequate education for its future citizens without 
being guilty of the gravest inconsistency.‘ 


* Liberalism, pp. 204-5; cf. pp. 163-64, 185-86. 
* Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

3 Ibid., pp. 29-31; cf. Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 181-82. 
4 Liberalism, p. 40; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 180-81. 
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Hobhouse agrees with the position taken a century earlier by 
Kant to the effect that the improvement and perfection of the 
internal arrangements of a political society are inseparably bound 
up with the provision of external security. Throughout his 
Democracy and Reaction and in his books written during the Euro- 
pean war Hobhouse shows with great clarity the fundamental 
antithesis between socialized democracy at home and militarism 
and imperialism in foreign policy. ‘The supporter of the League 
of Nations finds in the requirement for internal reform nothing 
but a pious platitude as long as security against external disturb- 
ances is not guaranteed.’ 

6. Is social progress to be achieved by conscious effort ?—In his 
discussion of political and social reform Hobhouse emphasizes 
two of his fundamental theses—the idea of progress as a growing 
realization of social harmony, and the doctrine that Western society 
has now reached the stage where it can achieve further develop- 
ment by the deliberate action of the social mind. In the first 
place, the old Spencerian and pseudo-Darwinian conception of 
“continuous, automatic, inevitable progress’? must be given up, 
since social evolution is more or less distinct from biological evolu- 
tion and its factors are quite different in their operation from the 
biological factors in organic evolution.?. Though in the earlier 
stages of human development consciously and deliberately planned 
legislation to achieve social progress was uncommon if not unknown, 
society has now come to the point where it can, if it will, control 
the lines and degree of its own development. Here Hobhouse is 
giving his assent to Ward’s major thesis. 

The turning-point in the evolution of thought, as I conceive it, is reached when 
the conception of the development of humanity enters into explicit conscious- 
ness as the directing principle of human endeavor, and, in proportion as the 
phrase is adequately understood, is seen to include within it the sum of human 
purpose in all its manifold variely..... Progress has consisted in the 


realization of the conditions of full social co-operation and in the extension 
of the rational control of life.s 


t Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 106, Democracy and Reaction, pp. 49 ff. 
See below, sec. 7. 

2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 160; cf. also chaps. i-ii. 

3 Ibid., p. 155-56. Italics are mine. Cf. also Development and Purpose, pp. 
281 ff. See above, I, secs. 2 and 3. 
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Not only should progressive measures be brought under the deliber- 
ative control of the social mind; they must also be synthetic in 
outlook and designed to promote the harmonious development 
of society, for this is the essence and core of progress.‘ This is 
where the danger enters from that somewhat narrow-minded 
agitation for social reform that takes into account only one need 
for, or method of, improvement. No plan for social reform can be 
permanently successful unless it recognizes the necessity for the 
harmonious and organic development of society. What is needed 
to make this synthetic view possible is a comprehensive and well- 
balanced science of society.” 

7. The state and international relations——In regard to the 
relation of the state to international matters, Hobhouse is one 
of the most uncompromising of critics of modern nationalism and 
imperialism. He stands firmly as a foe of manifest destiny, 
of the necessity of war and a biological struggle for existence 
to advance social progress, and of that view of foreign affairs which 
regards them as a field where the ethics of personal relations do 
not apply. This is, of course, in keeping with the Liberal tradition 


established by Cobden and perpetuated by Gladstone.* In a 
splendid paragraph he exposes the basic hypocrisy of the imperial- 
istic apology for territorial aggression at the expense of a weaker 


people: 


Of course in every case (of aggression) some excellent reason has been 
forthcoming. We were invariably on the defensive. We had no intention 
of going to war. Having gone to war we had no intention of occupying the 
country. Having occupied the country provisionally, we were still determined 
not to annex it. Having annexed it, we were convinced that the whole process 
was inevitable from the first to the last. On each several occasion we acted 
purely on the defensive, and on each several occasion we ended by occupying 
the land of our aggressive neighbors. Such is the fiction still solemnly main- 
tained. The naked fact is that we are maintaining a distinct policy of aggres- 
sive warfare on a large scale and with great persistence, and the only result 


* Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 92-93. 
2 Ibid., pp. 2-6, 204-5; cf. American Journal of Sociology (September, 1919), 


pp. 163-69. 
3 Democracy and Reaction, chaps. ii, viii. 
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of attempting constantly to blink the fact is to have introduced an atmosphere 
of self-sophistication, or in one syllable, of cant into our politics which is 
perhaps more corrupting than the unblushing denial of right. 


Of course, each imperialistic country suffers at home for its crushing 
of the rights of others. As has been pointed out above, he holds 
that imperialism and democracy are entirely opposed and mutually 
exclusive and the pursuing of an imperialistic program abroad 
reacts at home in destroying the reform program of a democratic 
régime.?, Then, again, along with the unfortunate general reaction 
of imperialism upon democracy, it diverts the attention of the 
people from the need for improvement at home and causes the 
revenues of the state to flow into costly armaments rather than 
into channels for the improvement of domestic social con- 
ditions. 

As a remedy for the difficulties of imperialism he suggests an 
application of the accepted code of individual ethics to the conduct 
of one nation with another. He believes that each nation should 
devote itself to the improvement of its internal conditions and 
leave other ‘nations free to do the same. If there is ever any 
excuse for the voluntary interference of one nation with another 
it must be on purely humanitarian grounds. While he recognizes 
“that the nation which should endeavour to follow a lofty standard 
of duty and honour would, in the present state of international 
morality, be in the position of a man who should carry Christian 
principles into effect upon the Stock Exchange, or of a Quaker who 
should adhere to the strict tenets of his religion in the company 
of highwaymen,’’ still he feels that if each nation stopped short at 
insisting on the maintenance of its own rights, it would find its 
neighbors much more willing to co-operate in this respect. Finally, 
he believes that in spite of the absence of an international sovereign 
to enforce the enactments of international law, the force of custom 
and the fear of ostracism would be entirely adequate to secure 


* Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
2 Ibid., pp. 49 ff. 

3 Ibid.; Liberalism, pp. 237 ff.; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 144-45. 
4 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 204-5. 
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the enforcement of international law if the nations would co-operate 
heartily and sincerely in submitting their difficulties to arbitration." 

As might have been expected of an alert and thoughtful student 
of human relations, Professor Hobhouse was deeply interested 
in the fundamental sociological problems involved in the world- 
war, its causes, and probable results. These he briefly analyzes 
in his little book entitled The World in Conflict. He finds that at 
just the time when the old European alliances and concerts were 
disintegrating from moral dry-rot? and were leaving Europe without 
any international guaranty against aggressive militarism, a very 
dangerous philosophy of force and Realpolitik was being developed 
out of a perversion of the biological formula of the survival of the 
fittest: 


The biological theory of evolution which was the crowning glory of nine- 
teenth century science could be interpreted as a justification of force and 
self-assertion. It then became a theory of revolt against law and morals, 
and more particularly against the morals of Christianity The idea of 
violence was in the air, then, in the years before the war; and it was not 
merely the violence that comes naturally from despair of all legal remedy. 
There was a deliberate theory of force. Men were being taught not to look 
too far ahead, not to wait till they could see where they were going, not to 


follow deliberately a reasoned policy, but rather to throw themselves on 
instinct, to strike a blow which would smash something and make an echo 
in the world even if they did not quite know what they were breaking or 
what would follow.’ 


This doctrine, which was fairly general in the Western world 
before 1914, was intensified and exaggerated in Germany through 
the addition of certain allied obsessions of recent origin: 

Hegel’s divine State, Treitschke’s power, Nietzsche’s contempt of restraint 
are fused together in the faith which animates the governing classes of Germany, 
political military and academic—fused in the medium of some misty conception 
of the progress of mankind through competition and the fated superiority of 
the German race.‘ 


In the latter part of this work and in the concluding chapter 
of his Questions of War and Peace Hobhouse deals with the question 


t These arguments are summarized in Democracy and Reaction, chap. viii. In the 
1915 edition of his Morals in Evolution, Hobhouse mentions in a footnote that his 
statement that the future of democracy and social progress was bound up with the 
progress of internationalism was written before the outbreak of the war. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 9 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 38, 50. 4 Ibid., p. 56. 
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of the necessary reconstruction of international relations which 
must follow the war if there is to be any hope that the world will be 
henceforth free of such calamities as the cataclysm of 1914. Hob- 
house sees two alternatives facing the states of the world, a con- 
tinuance of militarism, preparedness, more wars, and the cumulative 
self-destruction of Western civilization, on the one hand, and the 
provision of “some orderly mode of governing the intercourse of 
nations,’’ on the other.t The old cosmopolitanism, based on 
humanitarianism and free trade, died with Cobden. There is no 
longer any hope of reviving cosmopolitanism; only an international- 
ism based upon the recognition of both the independence and the 
interdependence of national states can serve as an adequate foun- 
dation for the international relations of the future. Hobhouse 
regards as insufficient guaranties of future peace such proposed 
solutions as the Hague Tribunal and arbitration agreements, union 
against an aggressive state which violates international law, and 
the economic boycott of offenders against the law of nations. 
“T am forced, therefore,” he says, “to the conclusion that we must 
either go further or not attempt to move at all, and I should agree 
with my friend, Mr. Hobson, that there is no formal guarantee of 
a permanent peace except in the formation of an international 
state.”? Hobhouse believes that the most practicable method of 
erecting a world-state consists in developing a federation out of the 
existing Entente Alliance, then uniting this with a federation of 
neutrals, and finally taking in Germany, when it becomes certain 
that the pacifist element dominates that country. The following 
paragraph briefly summarizes his plan: 

I would look forward, then, to the conversion of the existing Alliance 
into a permanent League or Federation, with a regular constitution and 
definite functions, which should include some measure of control over the 
production of munitions of war. But from the outset I would contemplate 
the extension of the League by the free entry of new members. ... . This 
would at once transform it from an ordinary alliance into something approach- 
ing a world-federation.4 


* Questions of War and Peace, pp. 183-86. 
* Ibid., pp. 193-99. 

3 Ibid., pp. 214 ff; The World in Conflict, pp. 88 ff. 
4 The World in Conflict, p. 94. 
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There is little doubt but that the events and outcome of the Peace 
Conference at Paris disillusioned Mr. Hobhouse, as it did so many 
other hopeful liberals, on the matter of the adaptability of the 
Entente Alliance to furnishing the foundation of a just and durable 
league of nations.‘ No one can doubt, however, that the moral 
collapse of the Conference substantiated rather than discredited 
Hobhouse’s thesis that some kind of world-organization must be 
provided if peace is to endure longer than is necessary for the 
European nations to recover from the losses sustained in the 
present conflict. 

8. Extra-legal forms of social control—Of Hobhouse’s detailed 
discussions of the origin and growth of those extra-legal forms of 
social control exerted by society over the individual available 
space forbids more than a casual mention. In substance he 
demonstrates how great a part of human conduct is the result of 
the more or less unconscious coercive power of social customs 
and traditions which are often more tyrannical in their domination 
than the coercion of the codified law, but which are less odious to the 
individual because he accepts them as a matter of course or quite 
unconsciously bends to their sway: 


The greater part of each man’s personal experience is made up out of his 
interaction with others in the multifarious relations of life, and these relations, 
from the earliest known phases of human society, are controlled by customs 
which arise out of the needs of social life and are maintained by the social 
tradition. Through this tradition society exerts a continuous control over 
the individual, of which avowed and obvious coercion is the least important 
element. The vital fact is that from infancy upwards the social milieu into 
which he is born interpenetrates his thought and will, and turns his indi- 
viduality into a creation of the time and place of his life.? 


In conclusion, Professor Hobhouse points out at length how the 
political and social theory of a period is a reflection of the social 
and intellectual conditions at the time it was produced. He 
traces this in detail in regard to the development of the political 
creed of the English liberals.’ 


*See J. M. Keynes, Economic Consequences of the Peace for the most trenchant 
analysis of the manner in which the old diplomacy and international policies dominated 
the Paris Conference. 


2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 94; cf. Morals in Evolution, Part II. 


3 Cf. Liberalism, passim, particularly chap. iii, and Democracy and Reaction, 
chaps. i-ii, ix. 
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9. Conclusion.—To sum up very briefly the nature of his 
writings and the contributions of Professor Hobhouse to political 
theory it might be said that his method of presentation is charac- 
teristically English. Like most Englishmen he steers clear of 
abstract metaphysical questions in his social theories and is emi- 
nently practical, concrete, and matter of fact in his analyses. His 
insistence upon the necessity of harmcnious social development 
as the proper goal of social evolution, and upon the desirability of 
employing the best collective thought to this problem, thus making 
it an artificially directed movement, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Again, his candid analysis of democracy in which he 
makes plain its many defects, and yet demonstrates with equal 
clarity that no adequate alternative for it has yet been discovered, 
is one which is likely to startle the complacent apologists of democ- 
racy, but is equally designed to give courage to its.alert adherents 
in the struggle to improve its defects and save its virtues for the 
benefit of humanity.t Then, he clearly outlines what so many 
writers have ignored, namely, the very intimate relation and 
interdependence between social, economic, and political democracy. 
He is also one of those clear-headed thinkers who understands that 
the modern state is not an isolated unit, but is dependent for its 
internal prosperity and progress upon security against external 
aggression, and freedom from the paralyzing expense of providing 
permanent and extensive armament against potential wars. He 
therefore lends the weight of his authority as a student of social 
science to the support of those who are working to secure a stable 
and pacific international order. 


* Cf. Morley’s essay on “Democracy and Reaction,” Joc. cit. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD: A STUDY OF LOCAL LIFE IN 
THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


R. D. McKENZIE 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


Description of neighborhood. The neighborhood is located in a flood plane near 
the center of the city. It comprises one of the oldest sections of the city and has been 
subject to periodic floods for years past. It is inhabited by working-class people, 
chiefly of American origin. Mobility of neighborhood population. The neighborhood 
serves as a reservoir for the city’s human wastes. Families come and go in constant 
succession, and there are also frequent changes of residence from street to street within 
the neighborhood. There is a small nucleus, however, of stable superior families. 
The comparative absence of secondary means of communication, such as telephones 
and automobiles, makes the less mobile inhabitants—old men, women, and children— 
completely dependent upon the neighborhood institutions for their associational life. 
Homes. Most of the homes are obsolete both in structure and fixtures; scarcely 10 
per cent have electric lights: about half of them are without baths or indoor toilets. 
Overcrowding is not prevalent except in alley houses. Family life. The neighbor- 
hood is a collectivity of very unlike family groups. Superior wholesome families are 
frequently found living next door to disorderly worthless people. Under such circum- 
stances complete avoidance is practiced. The superior families usually represent 
early settlers who, on account of property ties, cannot leave their undesirable surround- 
ings. ic condition. This district represents the lowest economic level in 
the city. Home ownership is uncommon, and rents average less than fifteen dollars 
per month. However there are marked differences in the comparative economic 
status of adjoining families. Family groups in the depth of poverty are frequently 
found living side by side with families having comfortable incomes. Leisure-time 
activities. Most of the homes are ill-equipped with facilities for the fruitful utilization 
of leisure time. Reading materials are scant or wanting; musical instruments are 
found only in a small percentage of the homes. Ouédoor leisure-time activities. The 
movies are the most popular form of commercialized recreation for mothers and 
children. The elder males find their chief enjoyment in the neighborhood saloons, 
while the youth, for the most part, patronize the uptown poolrooms and dance halls. 


PART II. AN ANALYSIS OF A DISINTEGRATED CITY 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


Vv. DESCRIPTION OF NEIGHBORHOOD 


The following survey was undertaken upon the suggestion of 
the Brotherhood of the First Congregational Church of Columbus. 
For a number of years the church has been supporting a social 
settlement house, located on Broad Street, in the heart of the 
region west of the river. With a view to extending its activities 
on a more scientific and efficient scale, the Brotherhood voted in 
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the spring of 1919 that a survey of the neighborhood surrounding : 
the social settlement be made and a program of action outlined in ia 
conformity with the findings. The writer was selected to engineer 
the survey. The field work was done by advanced students in his 
classes in sociology at the state university. 

The actual field work of the survey falls into three divisions: 
first, a house-to-house canvass of one thousand households located 
in the neighborhood just indicated. An attempt was made to 


CiTY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 
MAP OF 


NEIGHBORHOOD SURVEYED 


< 


Street Car Lines 
wees Steam Railroads 


Map VI 


reach every home in this district, but frequently the house was 
empty when the investigator called, and although second visits 
were made in most cases, still many households were thus unavoid- ; 
ably omitted. In the second place a study was made of all the Bed 
neighborhood institutions—churches, schools, industries, and of all | 
the forms of commercialized recreation. And lastly, special inter- 
views were held with about twenty of the oldest residents of the 
district in order to obtain data concerning the history, leading 
changes, and dominant forces in the neighborhood. 

The neighborhood that we are about to describe is located in the 
“flats” lying immediately west of the central part of the city. As 
indicated on Map VI, the region in question is bounded on 
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three sides by a loop of the Scioto River. It comprises a low 
flood plane stretching west in triangular shape for about three 
miles to the Hilltop district. The eastern end of the district, or 
apex of the triangle, is less than a quarter of a mile in width, while 
the western base is about two miles wide. This district has been 
subject to periodic floods, occurring, according to reports of the 
oldest inhabitants, about every fifteen years. The most serious of 
these floods, in the memory of the oldest residents, took place in 
the spring of 1913 when the entire eastern half of the district was 
for a few days covered by water from six to ten feet in depth. 

This neighborhood comprises one of the oldest sections of the 
city of Columbus. The central part of it was originally known as 
the village of Franklinton; the old county court building was 
located at the corner of Sandusky and Broad streets, the present 
site of the Franklinton School. Sullivant Avenue, the southern 
boundary line of the neighborhood, is named after Lucas Sullivant, 
the original owner of the “‘bottoms” lying west of the river. In 
the early days this district was so swampy and so undesirable for 
habitation that Mr. Sullivant gave lots to settlers to induce them 
to come and reside there. Hence Gift Street got the name it 
still retains. 

The neighborhood was originally inhabited by “plain working 
people.” Broad Street was the main thoroughfare and, in the 
opinion of many of the old timers, did a much more flourishing 
business twenty years ago than it does at present. The eastern 
section of the neighborhood, lying immediately west of the river, 
was, in the early days, known as “ Middletown” and was considered 
by the people living farther west as a “‘rough”’ section. The local 
differentiation has, however, faded away; only a few of the old 
settlers seem to be familiar with the implication of the early local 
distinction. 

There is general consensus of opinion among the older settlers 
that the neighborhood made a rapid decline immediately following 
the flood of 1913. At that time many of the more prosperous 
families moved to other parts of the city, especially to the new 
addition opened up just then on the Hilltop. Real estate prices 
declined rapidly, dropping to one-third or one-half their previous 
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values. This in turn brought about an influx of colored and poor 
white families, with the consequent further deterioration of the 
neighborhood. 


The area surveyed includes eleven precincts, which in 1918 had 
a total registered electorate of 1,824.‘ The city’s registered elec- 
torate for that year was 45,854, or approximately one-sixth of the 
estimated population of the city as a whole. Figuring on this 
basis the district covered by our survey has a total population of 
approximately 11,000. The one-thousand households visited had 
a total population of 4,176, which is considerably over one-third of 
the estimated population of the entire neighborhood. Table III 
gives the distribution of the population according to age and sex. 


TABLE III 


AGE AND SEx DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD IN COMPARISON 
with THAT oF City AS A WHOLE 


PERCENTAGE In Eacu 
Group 


Neighbor- 


215 242 457 10.9 7.9 

216 229 445 10.6 7-4 
216 198 414 9.9 7.4 
152 197 349 8.4 9.1 
158 182 340 8.1 
318 343 661 15.9 20.6 
253 301 554 13.3 15.5 
467 418 885 21.2 20.8 
40 31 71 1.7 0.2 


* U.S. Census, 1910. 


A few interesting facts are revealed by this table. For instance 
the ratio of small children for the neighborhood is considerably 
higher, and the ratio of adults, in the most productive years of life, 
considerably lower than for the city as a whole. In this area the 
percentage of children under fifteen years of age is 31.4 as against 
22.7 for the city as given in the 1910 Census. On the other hand, 
the percentage of adults in the age group 15-45 is only 45.7 for the 
! Thirteenth Census of United States, III (1910), 399. 
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neighborhood in contrast to 56.3 for the city. Again the proportion 
of the sexes in the neighborhood is quite different from that given 
in the 1910 Census for the city asa whole. In the district surveyed 
there are but 95 males to every 100 females as against 101.5 males 
to every 100 females in Columbus, and 104.4 males to every 100 
females for the state of Ohio." 


TABLE IV 


PLACE OF BirTH OF WHITE ADULTS 18 YEARS AND OVER 


PLaAce OF BirTH 


Columbus 
Elsewhere in Ohio 


It is quite evident that this is predominantly an American 
section of the city; 26.5 per cent of the adults whose place of birth 
is known were born in Columbus, 76.6 in Ohio, and only 6.7 per 
cent were born in countries other than the United States. Of 
those born outside of the United States only 111, or 4.5 per cent of 
the total population, come from non-English-speaking countries and 
these represent six different nationalities. With the exception of a 
small Italian neighborhood lying north of the subway on Rogers 
Avenue, there is no nucleus of foreign born in the entire district. 


t These figures show that the population of the neighborhood contains more than a 
normal distribution of the economically weaker age and sex groups. Economic 
forces tend to distribute a city’s population according to the relative strength of 
families in the competitive process. 


OTHERS 
HusBAND WIFE TorTaL 
Male Female 

aa 179 1904 135 136 644 

418 462 185 155 1,220 

Elsewhere in U.S............. 147 157 50° 51 405 

de 21 19 4 I 45 

Eee 17 15 I 2 35 

II 13 2 26 

34 31 36 25 126 

854 909 420 376 2,559 
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Of our one thousand families forty-three were colored. If these 
were segregated in a single section of the district the number would 
be of minor significance as it comprises such a small percentage of 
the total population. But on the contrary these colored families 
are scattered over a large part of the neighborhood. Table V pre- 
sents a list of the streets on which they dwell. 


TABLE V 
LOCATION OF COLORED FAMILIES 


Street Number of Families Street Number of Families 
Chapel............... 6 I 
I I 


A glance at the map of the neighborhood (p. 487) will show that 
colored people are to be found on almost every street from the river 
as far west as Sandusky Street, and, north of Broad Street, as far 
west as the survey extended. 

Most of the colored families have made their way into this 
district since the flood of 1913. Of the forty-three households 
reporting, only two have been in the neighborhood more than six 
years; thirty-two, or 74.4 per cent, have been in the neighborhood 
less than three years; and nineteen, or 44.2 per cent, have been in 
the neighborhood less than one year. Most of these colored people 
are recent arrivals from the south, only nine of the heads of house- 
holds were born in Ohio, eight came from Virginia, six from Georgia, 
four from Kentucky, three from Alabama, and the remaining thir- 
teen from various other states throughout the Union." 

* My reason for discussing the colored family in detail is to emphasize its signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of neighborhood disintegration and decline. There is 
probably no more valid criterion of the disappearance of neighborhood sentiment 
in any locality inhabited by American people than to find colored families dispersed 
here and there among the white families. Where any degree of neighborhood con- 
sciousness exists social pressure invariably keeps the colored family out; but in the 
absence of local sentiment, the advent of the negro drives the more enterprising white 
folk to look for new quarters. 
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VI. MOBILITY OF NEIGHBORHOOD' 

We have already discussed the question of mobility with refer- 
ence to its more general aspects from the standpoint of the city as 
a whole. According to our general test of mobility, namely the 
percentage of the 1917 electors who failed to re-register in their 


TABLE VI 
Home OWNERSHIP BY STREETS 


.o 
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.o 
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respective precincts in 1918, the eastern end of the neighborhood 
under consideration comprises one of the most mobile sections of 
the city. The two precincts which occupy the territory between 
the railroad tracks and the river lost almost two-thirds of their 
registered voters during the short period of one year. However, 
the neighborhood increases in stability the farther west one goes. 

* The reader is referred to Map III (Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XX VII (September, 
1921], 163) for a general comparison of the mobility of this neighborhood with that 
of other sections of the city. 


Street Owner . Renter oo 

3 ‘ 19 13 
bees 2 15 II 
12 37 24 
3 31 8 
6 35 15 
7 21 25 
12 32- 27 
15 45 25 
7 22 24 

20 30 40 
II 28 28 
7 13 35 
10 28 26 
14 12 53 
13 12 52 
8 9 49 

240 593 


diately west of Skidmore Street. 
percentages of home ownership, by streets, for the two divisions 
of the neighborhood. 

With respect to change of residence, Table VII gives the 
length of time each family has lived in its present home, in the 
TABLE VII 
CoMPARATIVE Mositity oF Two City NEIGHBORHOODS 


have a re-registration of electors of over 50 per cent. 
tional difference in mobility is further emphasized by the difference 
in the percentage of home ownership for the two divisions of the 
neighborhood. For instance only 21.8 per cent of the homes 
between Skidmore Street and the river are owned by their present 
occupants, as against 38.1 per cent for the region lying imme- 
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The precincts lying west of the railroad tracks, with one exception, 
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This sec- 


Table VI indicates the varying 


CotumBus 


& Siwcss 237 | 23.7 146 | 14.6 51 5.1 897 | 35-9 | 477 | 23-4 
Sis 158 | 15.8 99 | 9.9 33 3-3 | 447 ]17-9] 311 | 15.3 
106 | 10.6 88 | 8.8 47 | 4-7 269 | 10.8 228 | 11.4 
ae ee 102 | 10.2 89 | 8.9 41 4.1 155 6.2 135 6.6 
ak eee 46 4.6 40] 4.0 25 2.5 86 3.4 92 4-5 
44 4-4 46 4.6 30] 3.0 92 IOI 4.9 
O- 53] 5-3 52] 5.2 31] 3.1 75 | 3-1 79| 3-9 
15 1.5 28 2.8 23 2.3 7 04} 4.6 
& 9..... 16 1.6 28 2.8 22 2.2 73 2.9 ©) $.7 
Q-10..... 17 1.7 2.9 14] 1.4 45 1.8 67 i 3.4 
ee, ee 84 | 8.4 104 | 10.4 106 | 10.6 200 | 8.0 235 | 11.5 
3.9 82 8.2 53 2.2 88 | 4.3 
2zoandover| 85 8.5 181 | 18.1 462 | 46.2 28 $8 52 2.5 
Totals...| 1,000 | 100 | 1,000 I00 | 1,000 | 100 | 2,408 100 | 2,035 100 


raternities and 


houses were not 


led in this survey. The 
Y.M.C.A. as part of the Interchurch World Survey in the winter of 1920. 


_.. ™ The neighborhood studied comprises about a square mile lying immediately adjacent to the campus 
ofthe University of Washington. It is a neighborhood of home owners of the middle economic c 
i i i i data were collected by the local 


neighborhood, and in the city, and compares the result with that 
of a similar study made of a neighborhood in a higher economic 
area in the city of Seattle, Washington. 

It is apparent that the mobility of both of these neighborhoods 
is very high indeed. However, our broken-down neighborhood in 
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Columbus is even less mobile than the higher economic neighbor- 
hood of Seattle. In the former 60.3 per cent of the families were 
occupants of their homes for less than four years, and 42.2 per cent 
residents of the neighborhood less than four years, while in the 
latter neighborhood 70.8 per cent of the families have lived less 
than four years in their present homes and 56.5 per cent less than 
four years in the neighborhood. 

Although the Columbus neighborhood has a large fringe of 
mobile families, still it also has a considerable stable nucleus. Over 
18 per cent of the one thousand families visited have been residents 
of the neighborhood for twenty years or more, and of these families, 
8.5 per cent have lived in their present homes throughout this 
period. This stable group forms the backbone of the neighborhood. 
Practically all of these householders are home-owners, and many of 
them are marooned superior families who are held in the neighbor- 
hood on account of property ties. 

The data for Seattle are not comparable in this respect, owing to 
the fact that the district surveyed is relatively new. Most of the 
present homes have been erected during the past fifteen years. The 
high mobility, however, during the last five years is not entirely due 
to the erection of new dwellings, inasmuch as the older settled sec- 
tions of the district show almost as high a mobility as the newer 
streets. 

Unfortunately we have no information concerning the length of 
time the Seattle families have been residents of the city. It is 
interesting to note, however, that considerably over half, 57.7 per 
cent, of the male heads of households in our Columbus neighborhood 
have been residents of the city for fifteen years or more. It is 
quite evident, therefore, that the changes of residence among this 
economic class of the Columbus population are intra-community 
or intra-neighborhood rather than from one community to another.’ 

Change of family residence, however, does not tell the whole 
story concerning the mobility of the population of our Columbus 

* Elsa G. Herzfeld found from a study of a group of tenement-house families in 


New York “that the average length of residence is about a year and a half,” and 
that many of the moves are from “house to house in the same block.” —-Family Mono- 


graphs (1905), p. 48. 
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neighborhood. It is also necessary to take into account the number 
of detached or floating persons who live as boarders or lodgers in 
the neighborhood. Our house-to-house canvass shows that there 
are 417 such persons, 236 males and 181 females, scattered among 
267 of the 1,000 homes visited. This floating element is to be 
found for the most part in the eastern end of the district where 
the leading factories are located. Starling Street especially, due to 
its proximity to the railroad and the Godman Shoe Factory, has 
become a center for boarding and lodging houses. 

The relatively high physical mobility of the population of this 
neighborhood is somewhat counteracted by the lack of adequate 
means for communication. As was indicated elsewhere in this 
study mobility depends upon many factors other than the mere 
change of residence. Time and means for getting about are also 
important considerations. Thus people living in the lower eco- 
nomic areas may have a high degree of mobility, so far as change of 
residence is concerned, and still be very much more dependent upon 
their neighborhood institutions than are the home-owners of the 
more stable and economically superior residential districts. The 
telephone, the automobile, and the business contacts give to 
the latter an independence of neighborhood organizations which the 
former do not possess. For this reason we have attempted to 
ascertain the facilities at the disposal of the people within this 
neighborhood for secondary means of communication. 

Only 77 or 7.7 per cent of the 1,000 householders interviewed 
reported the ownership of an automobile.? And practically all 
of these machines are owned by families living on or west of 
Sandusky Street. In regard to the possession of telephones, 289 or 
29.8 per cent of the households had this means of communication. 
This number of telephones may seem rather high, considering the 
low economic status of the neighborhood, but, as will be shown 


* Cf. Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XX VII (September, 1921), 167. 

2 The total number of persons in the 1,000 households was 4,176; this leaves one 
machine for every 56.8 inhabitants. According to the Goodrich Rubber Company 
report, there was, in 1919, one motor-vehicle for every 10.4 inhabitants in the state 
of Ohio; and one for every 14.2 inhabitants in the United States. Cf. J. Phelan, 
Readings in Rural Sociology (1920), p. 256. 
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later, the neighborhood is not a homogeneous economic unit. On 
the contrary it represents a mixture of families with respectable 
incomes living side by side with families who are in the utmost 
poverty. 

If is difficult to measure the degree of dependence of this popu- 
lation upon its neighborhood institutions. The proximity of the 
region to the heart of the city makes the uptown institutions 
easily accessible to those with the means and desire to attend. 
That the different age and sex groups vary considerably in the 
degree to which they patronize the uptown institutions and 
places of amusement is shown by the facts brought to light in our 
study of the neighborhood churches and commercialized forms of 
recreation. Small children, mothers, and the older men are almost 
entirely dependent upon the neighborhood for their social and 
recreational life. 

VII. ECONOMIC STATUS AND OCCUPATIONAL LIFE 


The neighborhood surveyed falls in Wards 9 and 10; these two 
wards, it will be recalled, comprise the lowest economic area in the 
city. Ward 9, which includes the eastern end of the neighborhood, 
represents the lowest economic rating of all the wards in the city, 
having an average per-elector household-furniture appraisal, in 
1917, of only $34.11. Ward 10, in which the major part of the 
neighborhood is located, has the second lowest rating with an 
average household furniture listing of $54.66. 

Another index to the comparative economic status of different 
sections of a city is the average monthly rentals paid per dwelling. 
Unfortunately we have no data at hand to enable us to compare 
rentals of this neighborhood with those of other regions in the city. 
However, the facts revealed in Table VIII will convince the reader 
of the very low rental level of the territory surveyed. 

Of the 656 rented homes concerning which we have information 
both as to rent and number of rooms, only 9g, or 1.4 per cent, rent 
for more than $20 per month, while 524, or 79.9 per cent, rent for 
$15 or less. The average monthly rent per dwelling is $13.90 while 
the average number of rooms is five. 


Table IX gives a classification of the occupations of the male 
heads of households. 
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The most striking feature brought to light by this somewhat 
detailed enumeration of employments is the industrial character of 
the neighborhood. This is a region where the soft collar and duck 
overalls predominate. Professional and business men form but a 
very small percentage of the heads of households. In this respect the 
neighborhood differs widely from the higher economic areas of the 
city. This fact is demonstrated by the lists (Table X, p. 499) 
of occupations of heads of households taken in order from two streets 
in other sections of the city. 


TABLE VIII 
RENTS PER MONTH IN RELATION TO SIZE oF DwWELLING* 


No. of Households Occupying Each Specified Number of Rooms 


Rents per month 


* It must be kept in mind, however, that these figures represent conditions in May, 1919, before the 
general rise of rents in Columbus. 

Although the west side neighborhood is primarily a working- 
man’s district, still it by no means represents a uniform standard of 
living. Many of the heads of households, such as skilled laborers, 
railroad conductors, etc., belong to the higher income groups and 
could easily afford to live in one of the superior economic areas of 
the city. Proximity to work doubtless accounts for their residence 
here. But on the other hand, the large number of different forms 


* Fifty-two per cent of the adult male workers in our one thousand households 
walk to and from their work. 
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TABLE IX 


OccUPATIONS OF MALE HEApDs oF HOUSEHOLDS 


Working for Self 


Z 


Working for Others— 
Rail 


ro. 


Repair man 
Real estate 
Saloon keeper 
Small business 
Shoemaker 
Taxi driver 


Engineer 


Fireman 


Railroader 


oo 


Baggage man 
Blacksmith 


Expressman 


Night watchman 


& 


Working for Others— 


Working for Others— 
neral 


Butcher 
Bookbinder. ..... 


Cabinet-maker ... 
Candy maker..... 


Decorator 
Detective 


AOU W Ww OOH 


wn 


NF NN NWN 


Electrician 
Engineer 
Fireman 


Furnace man..... 
Hotel clerk 
Insur. salesman. . 


Laundry man.... 
Lamp maker... .. 
Meter reader... 
Machinist 


Marble worker... 
Mail carrier 


Meat packer 
Night watchman... 


Painter 
Paper hanger... . 
Penitentiary guard 


Shipping clerk. ... 
Sold 


Tailor 

Taxi driver. . 
Truck driver 
Undertaker 
Window trimmer. 
Unknown 
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Boilermaker.......... 
Commucter. 
Paper hanger......... _ 
I 
Repair man.......... 
Bartender........ 7 3 
30 3 
Boiler maker..... 8 
Blacksmith...... Foreman........| 27 Policeman....... 9 
ae 5 I 
3 4 
Bookkeeper. .... Inspector........ 4 Salesman........ 14 
Ice man.........| 12 Shoemaker... ... 25 
Carpenter........ St.-car motorman.| 11 
Re Laborer.........] 14 Solderer......... 3 
Lineman........ 4 Steel worker. .... 21 
2 I 
I 2 
Collector........ 4 I 
31 30 
Chauffeur....... Molder..........} 12 I 
I I 
rr 5 48 


TABLE X 
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of employment represented here indicate that this neighborhood is 
not a collectivity of workers grouped around some dominant 
industry such as we find in the neighborhood of the South Columbus 
Steel Works or in the stockyard district of Chicago. 

Of the various industries represented in the neighborhood the 
railroads employ the largest number of the heads of households. 
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Street A, WARD 15 


Street B, Warp 16 


Occupation 


Z 


Occupation 


Z 


Building contractor....... 


Newspaper editor......... 
Night chief of police...... 
Restaurant proprietor... .. 
Traveling salesman....... 
University professor. ..... 


HD HHH OD 


Automobile dealer........ 
Building contractor....... 
Clerk 
Conductor, steam R.R..... 
Electrical engineer... ..... 
Manufacturer............ 
Real estate dealer........ 
Superintendent R.R....... 
Traveling salesman....... 
University professor... ... 
Wholesale merchant... ... 


PrP HD HWE 


TABLE XI 


No. or 


NAME or INDUSTRY 


Male 


PERCENTAGE 
RESIDENT IN 
NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD 


Godman Shoe Co......... 
Doddington Lumber Co.... 


135 


130 5 


Our survey shows that 145 of the leading male breadwinners are 
engaged in some form or other of railroad employment. 
man Shoe Factory comes second employing 30, and the Crystal Ice 
Company next, furnishing work to only 12 heads of households. a 


A survey of the main industries of the neighborhood, all of 
which are located in the northeastern end between the river and 
McDowell Street, gives the information presented in Table XI, 
with respect to the number of employees and the percentage of 
them residing within the neighborhood. 


The God- 
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Manufacturer............ 
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Total Female 
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In regard to unemployment we succeeded in obtaining infor- 
mation concerning 865 male heads of households. Of this number 
331, Or 41.1 per cent, reported being off work for a period of seven 
days or more during the first three months of the present year 
(1919); and 110, or 13.6 per cent, reported being idle in this same 
period thirty days or more. Of the causes given for unemploy- 
ment 26.7 per cent reported sickness, 35.1 per cent reported lack 
of work, and the remaining number, various other causes such as 
visiting, etc. 

Our house-to-house canvass shows that 113 mothers work out- 
side the home for remuneration. These are distributed among 25 
different types of employment, day work and the shoe factory 
claiming the largest percentages. 


CITY OF COLUMBUS, 
MAP OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD SURVEYED 
SrOWING 
LEGEND 
@ Homes of 87 Dependent Families DEPENDENCY 
~~~ Street Car Lines oF reer 
Steam Ra:iroads 1000 


Map VII 


The 87 official relief cases, the distribution of which is marked 
on our neighborhood map, do not give an accurate conception of 
the extent of poverty within the district. They merely indicate 
the number of families within the neighborhood who were actually 
obtaining relief from official sources at the time of our investigation. 
Had we taken the cases for a three-year period instead of one, the 
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spots on the map would have given the appearance of almost solid 
black. Of course but a small percentage of the families below the 
poverty line actually come to the attention of the relief agencies of 
the city. My personal impression is, from reading over the notes 
on the one thousand schedules taken, that a large percentage of the 
families are in economic distress. 


VIII. THE HOME AND DOMESTIC LIFE 

Over 70 per cent of the houses of this district are single or 
duplex dwellings. Outside of Broad and State streets there are 
relatively few apartment houses. The buildings, in general, are 


TABLE XII 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING OF DWELLINGS 


Means of Artificial Lighting No. a Percentage 


79- 


794 
92 
99 

15 


“Aone 


TABLE XIII 
HovsEHOLD CONVENIENCES 


No. of Homes Percentage 


Toilet in house............. 435 43-5 F 


placed close up to the streets leaving no room in front for lawns 
or grass. The blocks are laid out in such a way that there are few 
lanes or alleys, and most of the buildings on Broad Street have 
their entrances facing the side streets. The several alleys of the 
neighborhood, Capital, Chapel, etc., are dignified by the appellation 
“streets” and are used as such, having dwellings on both sides, 
although not more than thirty feet wide. 

As one might expect, considering the low rentals charged, the 
houses of this district are, for the most part, obsolete. Tables XII 
and XIII give the results of our house-to-house canvass in this 
regard. 
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In regard to lighting it is interesting to note that there are 
more households using coal-oil lamps than there are using elec- 
tricity. Gas, however, is the predominant method of lighting; 
almost 80 per cent of the dwellings use no other means of artificial 
illumination. Further, it will be observed that over 50 per cent 
of the homes are without baths or inside toilets. The absence of 
the ice box’ in 29 per cent of the homes is also a point of significance 
for the public health authorities. 

Table XIV shows the number of rooms per dwelling in relation 
to the number of occupants. 

TABLE XIV 


Rooms PER DWELLING IN RELATION TO SIZE oF HOUSEHOLD 


No. Using Specified Number of Rooms 
No. of Persons 
in Household 


9 Unknown 


NN DOW On 


62 60 | 55 | 17 


Unlike most industrial regions in large cities this neighborhood 
shows, at the date of survey, very little overcrowding in housing 
conditions. Of the households concerning which we have complete 
information, the average number of persons per room is 1.3. A 
significant fact brought out in the table is the large number of 
households of three or less members occupying dwellings of five 
rooms ormore. There are 268 of these. But on the other hand 52 
families, comprising 397 persons, are living in dwellings having less 
than two rooms for every three persons, which, according to housing 
standards, implies overcrowded conditions. And, as might be 


‘It is an interesting observation that the question in the schedule concerning the 
presence or absence of the ice box was the only one which consistently gave offense. 
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surmised, these dwellings are, for the most part, located along the 
alleys in the eastern section of the neighborhood. 

Of the one thousand families visited 295 reported owning their 
own homes. In other words about 29 per cent of the homes of the 
entire district are occupied by their present owners. Unfortu- 
nat-ly we do not possess the facts in regard to home-ownership 
for the city as a whole, consequently we cannot compare this 
neighborhood with other sections of the city. The percentage of 
home-ownership found here, however, is considerably higher than 
that of many of the big cities of the country where the apartment 
house abounds. For instance in Baltimore the ratio of home- 
ownership is 27.9 per cent, in Chicago 25.1 per cent, in Boston, 
18.9, in New York 12.1, and in the crowded boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx only 5.9 per cent." 


Although kinship does not any longer play the rdéle that it 
once did in the organization of local life, nevertheless, it is still a 
factor in neighborhood selection within the city. Of the 1,000 
households studied, 646 reported having one or more related 
families residing within the city of Columbus, and 476 households 
claimed kinship to one or more families living within the confines 
of the immediate neighborhood. These facts indicate that the 
bond of kinship continues to influence the territorial groupings of 
people within the city. This is especially true with respect to the 
lower economic areas. Mutual aid has almost ceased to be a 
factor in the fragmentary and casual relations between neighbors 
in the city environment. What direct co-operation remains, out- 
side of the purposive organizations such as the trade unions and 
fraternal societies, is confined to the members of the family or 
kinship group.?. This fact may partially explain the relatively high 


* Munro, Government of American Cities, p. 48. 
?I am aware that this statement does not correspond with the usual findings of 
social workers concerning the extent of mutual aid among tenement families. For 
instance Dr. Devine is quoted as saying “‘It is a question whether the unmeasured but 
certainly large amount of neighborly assistance given in the tenement houses of the 
city, precisely as in a New England village or in a frontier settlement, does not rank 
first of all among the means for the alleviation of the distressed.’’—Rev. John A. Ryan, 
Commencement Address to a graduating class in New York School of Social Work, 
1920. For similar findings compare Elsa G. Herzfeld, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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percentage of kinship found in this comparatively low economic 
region of the city. A very small percentage of the heads of house- 
holds belong to the trade unions or voluntary societies of any sort, 
consequently there is greater need for reliance upon relatives in 
times of need. 

The family group is now taken by welfare organizations as the 
unit for case-work. It is therefore important to know the salient 
facts about the family life of any region where social reconstruction 
is contemplated. 


TABLE XV 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALE Heaps oF HOUSEHOLDS 


PERCENTAGE OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 
in Eacu Ace Group 
AGE tn YEARS 


Neighborhood Columbus 


Under 25 3-9 6.2 
50.8 57.2 


As was indicated by Table III (p. 489 of this article), and is 
further brought out here, the age distribution of the population 
within the neighborhood differs considerably from that of the city as 
a whole. The neighborhood has a distinctly lower percentage of 
people in the prime of life, and a considerably higher ratio of chil- 
dren and people over forty-five years of age. This condition is par- 
tially explained by the fact that a number of young men were still in 
military service when the survey was made. It may also be true, 
however, that during the more productive years of life many people 
are able to afford residence in the more desirable sections of the city, 
but, as their productive capacity declines with age, they are forced 
to retire to the lower rental areas. 

Children per family—Table XVI indicates the number of 
children per family under eighteen years of age residing at home 
at the time the survey was made. 


Among our families, however, there was little evidence to show that mutual aid 
extended beyond the kinship group. There were of course occasional spots in the 
district where neighbors exchanged services but such cases seemed to be exceptional. 
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This table shows that about 25 per cent of the families reporting 
are without children living at home; that the average number of 
children per family is only 1.9, which of course is very low. The 
average is brought down, however, by the high percentage of 
households having no children at all. On the other hand there 
are 106 households where there are five or more children living at 
home. These large families are found, as a rule, in the broken- 
down streets and alleys of the neighborhood. 


TABLE XVI 


CHILDREN PER HOUSEHOLD, 18 YEARS AND UNDER 


HovseHoips SPECIFIED 
NuMBER oF CHILDREN 


CHILDREN PER HovsEHOLD 


Percentage 


The broken family.—By the “‘ broken family” we mean family 
groups where either or both parents, for some reason or other, are 
absent from home. Unfortunately, owing to the delicate nature 
of family problems, it was impossible to ascertain whether the 
parent’s absence was due to death, divorce, desertion, or some 
other cause. Temporary absence, however, is not recorded in 
Table XVII. 

It will be observed from this table that 15.6 per cent of,the 
households may, according to our definition, be classified as broken 
families. ‘Twenty-six households are listed as non-family groups; 
these comprise groups of non-relatives or at least distant relatives, 
living together in household association. 
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The unwholesome family.—As we have already indicated,’ every 
normal individual possesses four general types of desires, namely, 
the desire for safety or security, the desire for recognition or social 
status, the desire for new experiences or stimulations, and the desire 
for mastery or power. If any one of these general desires is not 
getting adequate expression in the social environment the individual 
or group concerned tends to show signs of restlessness and discon- 
tentment, which may finally end in disorderliness or some other 
form of emotional disturbance. Whenever we find such dissatis- 
faction and maldirection of attention on the part of members of a 


TABLE XVII 


PARENTAL STATUS OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 


No. of Households 
Reporting 


Parental Status Percentage 


818 81.8 
One parent—father......... 20 2.0 
One parent—mother........ 120 12.0 
Neither parent present... ... 16 1.6 
Non-family groups.......... 26 2.6 


1,000 


family group, we call that group an ‘“‘unwholesome family.”’ Such 
families may not come under the supervision of any organized 
social agency; nor is it necessary that they be in adverse economic 
conditions to show signs of degeneracy and social unwholesome- 
ness. Slums have been characterized as ‘“‘areas of lost souls and 
missions,’ areas where individuals and family groups are living 
in enforced intimacy with people whom they naturally shun and 
avoid; areas where there are no standards of decency or social 
conduct except those imposed by outside authority. In such an 
environment the individual has no status, there is no representative 
citizen, the human desires for recognition and security remain 
unsatisfied.$ 
* See Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XXVII (September, 1921), 160. 


?From a mimeographed circular issued by Division of Immigrant Heritages, 
Americanization Bureau, New York, January, 1919. 

3 Joseph Lee, referring to the disorganizing influence of the slum environment, 
writes (Play in Education [1919], p. 382): ‘The danger, often realized, is that the 
city dweller may have no neighbors, or at least no neighborhood—no group of any 
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There are many instances of unwholesome families to be found 
within this neighborhood; let us give a few typical examples. 

Case A: This is a family composed of husband, wife, and four 
small children. They live in a four-roomed dwelling for which they 
pay $r0 per month. The home contains none of the modern 
conveniences such as bath, ice box, or toilet facilities. It is also 
bereft of musical instruments of any sort, books, or magazines. 
The family does not even take a daily paper. The husband is a 
day laborer and during the early part of the year was off work on 
account of illness for four weeks. According to its own report the 
family occasionally attends the street mission but none of its 
members belong to any outside social group. In the informant’s 
language, “We never visit no one.”’ The visitor makes the note, 
“The little girl, E, has never gone to school although she is nine 
years of age and apparently bright.” 

Case B: This family is composed at present of just father and 
mother, the children are all grown up and away. ‘The couple live 
in about the same conditions as family A. The home is devoid of 
conveniences and cultural marks of any description. The husband 
drinks. He visits saloons and his wife does fancy work all day. 
They are not on friendly terms with their neighbors who say, “They 
swear and drink too much.” The old lady says, however, ‘‘They 
are jealous of us, they throw bricks at our windows; it’s a rough 
district.” Investigator’s note: ‘The wife wears a huge sunbonnet, 
has a frightened, piping voice, crochets, tats, and does fancy work 
continuously; she has four yelping dogs and three cats penned up 
in the kitchen, evidently to protect her; she is a regular story-book 
type of woman.” 

Case C: In this family there are husband, wife, and four chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom is but eleven years of age. The family lives 
in a five-roomed frame dwelling which is obsolete in every respect. 
They have been in the neighborhood five years and in the city six. 
The wife and children occasionally attend the Church of Christ but, 
outside of this, they have no form of social life. The wife dislikes 


sort in which he feels a membership—no immediate social atmosphere, no standard 
which holds him up and which he feels it his business to uphold. He easily becomes 
the man without a neighbor almost as maimed as the man without a country or the 
man without a home.” 
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the neighborhood because, “There are too many niggers and dogs.” 
With regard to her neighbors she remarks, ‘We leave each other 
alone.” Investigator’s note: ‘‘The woman told me that she lacked 
but one month of graduating from a southern Presbyterian college 
when she married. She seems satisfied with the slum life but told 
me how awfully poor they are; they can’t even afford an evening 
paper.” 

Case D: This family has seven members, father, mother, and 
five children the eldest of whom is about eighteen. The family 
has been in the neighborhood just six months, having moved there 
from a country district. So far, it has not found itself in its new 
environment. The only recreational or social life reported by the 
family is an occasional attendance at the motion-picture show. 
The family has lost social status since coming to the city and is in 
a position to become disorganized. ‘The mother said to the investi- 
gator, “We used to keep up in society, but just can’t any more, 
my son could dance like they danced in the country but of course 
town dancing is more like society.” They do not like the neighbors 
round about them because “they fight and beat each other.” 

These are but a few cases selected at random from a large 
number of a similar sort. They represent what we call “unwhole- 
some families,” that is to say, some of the dominant attitudes and 
values which are necessary to make life wholesome and thriving 
are missing. It should be part of the duty of the neighborhood 
social worker to get acquainted with all such families under his 
jurisdiction and help them to help themselves by discovering their 
wants and needs and then linking them up with the organization 
or social group with which the respective members most closely 
identify their personalities, thereby arousing a new interest and 
motive for living. 

The marooned family.—It is quite as important for the social 
worker in a broken-down neighborhood to know his sources of aid 
as to be familiar with the pathological conditions with which he 
has to deal. For this reason we wish to call attention to the fact 
that there are many families in all parts of this neighborhood who 
are as competent and as intelligent citizens as are to be found in 
any other section of the city. Many of these families are long- 
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time residents of this neighborhood, who on account of home- 
ownership or other local attachments have been compelled to 
remain here long after the surrounding area has become disinte- 
grated and broken down. Such families usually have a desire to 
help rehabilitate their surroundings, but, realizing their individual 
helplessness, despair of any accomplishment. A few become 
rancorous and soured toward the region of their habitation and 
hold themselves aloof from any form of contact with the people 
round about. Their interests and associations are in other sections 
of the community, consequently they feel no dependence whatever 
upon their neighborhood institutions and have no interest in their 
welfare. The two following cases are typical examples of ‘‘ma- 
rooned families.” 

Case A: This family consists of father, mother, and three 
grownup children. They own their home and have been living 
in the neighborhood for the past fifteen years. The father is 
an engineer, the daughter a stenographer, and one of the sons 
is a student at the university. The family is living in a section 
of the neighborhood that has fallen to pieces during the last few 
years. The mother informed the investigator: “This is a horrible 
place to live in but we can’t leave on account of our property.” 
Investigator’s note: ‘‘This is a high type of family, not to be 
compared with the people round about.” 

Case B: This family is living in the eastern section of the 
neighborhood. They have been in their present home for thirty- 
nine years. The family is composed of a widowed mother, sixty 
years of age, and three grownup children, two sons and a daughter. 
The older boy is an automobile salesman, the younger one had not 
returned from the army on the date of visit. All members of the 
family belong to the Catholic church which they report attending 
regularly. They have a phone, piano, and over one hundred books 
in their library. The family is anxious to sell their home and get 
out of the neighborhood. They consider the people living round 
about as “nothing but trash.” Investigator’s note: ‘‘This is a 
nice old lady; she considers the neighborhood run down and 
refuses to have anything to do with the families around her except 


the K’s.” 
[To be continued] 
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A COMTEAN CENTENARY’ 


ABSTRACT 


Comte’s appeal in 1822 for a new science of society. Three objectives: (a) a 
diagnosis of contemporary European society; (b) elevation of politics to the rank of a 
science of observation; (c) realization of a physique sociale. Phree clues to the failure 
of Comte’s project to initiate a decisive movement in the United States: (a) it was essen- 
tially pre-evolutionary; (}) it was excessively abstract rather than human; (c) positiv- 
ism had connotations for American minds which excluded judicial consideration. 


In May, 1822, one of the scientific journals of Paris published 
a paper entitled: Plan des travaux scientifiques nécessaires pour 
réorganiser la société? It was from the pen of Auguste Comte, a 
then unknown young man of twenty-four years. It was addressed 
in a bold and interesting fashion to the “savants” of Europe. 
Apparently it did not secure very much attention even from the 
learned of Paris, then at the height of its scientific prestige. It has 
received scarcely more notice since, even among the sociologists. 
It contains, however, the essence of Comte’s later sociological 
propositions. Whatever be our estimate of the actual share of 
Comte’s influence in the subsequent development of sociology, no 
evidence is in sight which threatens his title to priority as prospector 
of the field which sociologists have occupied. In this prospectus 
Comte does not suggest the term La Sociologie. That did not get 
into print, so far as we know, until the publication of the fourth 
volume of his Cours de Philosophie Posviive’ sixteen years later. 
He definitely outlines a scientific program, which later men de- 
veloped along lines which he could not have foreseen, but which 
has adopted the title that he proposed. 

A summary of the monograph will show that its author projected 
in it three very definite things. They may be indicated as follows: 

First, Comte attempts to characterize and sum up the existing 
social situation in European society. He finds in it two definite 


This memorandum is based on materials collected by Mr. Martin Hayes 
Bickham. 

2 This essay was republished in the volume of Comte’s early essays entitled 
Opuscules de Philosophie Sociale, Paris, 1883. 

3 Vol. IV, pp. 200-201. 
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movements, one of Disorganization, motivated by critical or revo- 


lutionary doctrine, and heading toward intellectual, moral, and 
social anarchy; the other of Reorganization, under the direction 
of an emerging “organic doctrine.” This “organic doctrine” 
needs to be guided and constituted on a genuine scientific basis, 
in order to lead society to the constructive bases of order and 


progress. 


Second, Comte enters into a more detailed analysis of the 
current social situations in European society, in order to show the 
real need for a constructive “organic” theory in the practical and 
theoretical social reorganization of Europe. 
social force necessary to organize and propagate this “organic” 
doctrine in the European “savants.”’ 
to them to undertake this great task. He declares that the direct 
instrument to accomplish this social reorganization is a truly posi- 
tive science of politics, based upon modern principles of observa- 
tion and reason. 
savants doivent aujourd’hui élever la politique au rang des sciences 


observation." 


Comte locates the 


He makes a dramatic appeal 


He reduces his ideals to the aphorism: /es 


Third, Comte outlines a prospectus, as a suggestion to the 
“savants” of the way this task of raising politics to the rank of a 
positive science should be carried out. 
monograph that Comte introduces the conception of a social science 
under the aspect of physique sociale. He urged that the process 
of arriving at positive organizations of the facts about the human 
species must make observation completely predominant over im- 
agination. Historical observation of man and his civilization 
must be carefully worked out, and the laws of the collective de- 
velopment of the human species must be elucidated along dis- 


tinctly natural lines. 
laws will provide the bases for the theories of the new social sys- 


tem of Europe. 


It is in this section of his 


These historical facts and immutable natural 


Comte then reviews the previous attempts to constitute the 
rational bases for a social science, which he says have all labored 
under the weight of metaphysical complications that have pre- 
vented the attainment of true scientific positivity. Montesquieu, 


* Vid., Opuscules, p. 99. 
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Condorcet, and Cabanis, working respectively in the fields of politi- 
cal science, history, and physiology, have each dealt with social 
phenomena, but each failed to introduce into his scientific organ- 
ization and construction the genuine principles of observation and 
reason which alone can reduce these complicated phenomena to 
scientific order of a positive type. This survey of the current 
scientific movement, Comte continues, reveals a gap in the ranks. 
There is no science that deals definitely and clearly with these 
collective phenomena of the human species. At this point Comte 
introduces his proposal of physique sociale, as the positive sci- 
ence calculated to fill this gap in the general scientific treatment 
of the phenomena of nature. This social physics is to be based 
solely on observation of these collective phenomena of the human 
species. It is to be as positive and as constructive as any of the 
sciences. It will appear in two types of works: first, the general 
works, dealing with the wide-sweeping course of development of 
the human mind, from the period when language first came to be 
utilized, to the current European civilization; second, the particular 
works, dealing with detailed investigation in several epochs and 
among different peoples. 

The time has probably not quite arrived for even-handed 
justice to Comte. It will be one of the tasks of future historians 
of sociology to account for the fact that, in spite of Lester F. Ward’s 
long primacy among American sociologists, and in spite of Ward’s 
avowed discipleship of Comte, the sociological movement in the 
United States did not show credible signs of ability to sustain its 
life until it was actuated by influences among which the unprompted 
observer might easily overlook the Comtean factor. 

Two clues to the explanation are familiar today: First, Comte 
spoke from and for a type of scientific consciousness which ceased 
to be dominant with his generation. He died two years before the 
publication of the Origin of Species. Prying into human affairs 
could not fail to be more after the manner of Darwin and less after 
the manner of Faraday or La Place. 

Second, as a matter of fact, American sociology came into exist- 
ence in response more directly to the appeal of sympathy than to 
that of science. At the beginning, American sociologists were 
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more interested in real people and their life-problems, than in 
academic abstractions. Comte’s propositions affected them as 
more of the head than of the heart. Especially his summum bonum, 
a “religion of humanity,” did not seem to them to ring true. It 
looked to them more like a synthetic diamond than like a spark 
of life. 

A third clue is less obvious but perhaps more searching, viz: 
To the serious French positivist the term positivism was the 
algebraic sign for the same candid attitude toward reality for which 
others have used the symbol “objectivity.” To every one in 
England, Germany, and America with a reserve of religious or 
ethical tradition, however, positivism meant at first simply the 
blatant atheism of the Robespierre cult of “‘reason,” with slightly 
bettered manners. To this day the scientific substance of posi- 
tivism has been heavily discounted because of this association of 
ideas. If Comte had carried none of this handicap he might have 
been more convincing. 

So far as it is visible today, the precise truth is, first, that 
Comte anticipated by more than a half-century an effective demand 
for a sociology; second, that when the demand came it was actuated 
by impulses among which the Comtean tradition was not the 
most powerful. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of ‘‘News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 
publication. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, December 27-30, was characterized by distinct departures from 
the programs of former sessions. President Edward Cary Hayes in his 
report to the members of the Society spoke of three innovations: 
(1) the organization of a program around the systematic report of 
research in special fields rather than around the preparation of papers 
upon a selected central subject, (2) the adoption of the committee sys- 
tem in the preparation of the program, and (3) the utilization of round 
tables for the presentation and discussion of practical problems. General 
approval of these new features was manifested by those in attendance. 

Two outstanding centers of interest developed at the meeting. The 
first of these was concerned with points of view and methods of research 
in sociology, particularly with reference to the materials of history, 
anthropology, and psychology. President Hayes introduced at the first 
session this dominant aspect of the program in his presidential address 
“The Sociological Point of View.” Later papers, notably ‘“‘The 
Development of Historical Sociology’? by Harry E. Barnes, “The 
Historical Method in the Analysis of Social Phenomena”’ by William E. 
Ogburn, “The Significance of Environment as a Social Factor” by L. L. 
Bernard, and “ Ethnological Light on Psychological Problems”’ by Ells- 
worth Faris, brought out the significance for sociology of the latest 
research in these fields. 

The interest in research was also manifest in the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Social Research by John L. Gillin, giving a bird’s-eye-view of 
the field of social investigations actual and prospective, and of the 
Committee on Social Abstracts by Robert E. Park proposing the fund- 
ing of social intelligence through a central bureau for the accumulation 
of research materials of sociological value. This bureau would serve 
not only to co-ordinate and correlate existing studies, but as a clearing- 
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house of information in regard to social investigation. Included in this 
proposal was a recommendation for the establishment of a “Sociological 
Index,’’ an annual survey of sociological literature and research and a 
classified index of sociological publications embracing books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals. 

The second center of interest was the question of the relation of 
sociology to the solution of practical problems and to the technique of 
the social worker. It became epitomized in the slogan ‘‘ How to Get 
Mrs. Jones to the Clinic,”’ as F. E. Lumley pointed out in a brilliant 
paper upon “Slogans as a Means of Social Control.” The question 
what value, if any, sociology has for socia] work ran through three 
different meetings on three successive days although it reached its 
climax in a round table discussion of the subject where Thomas D. 
Eliot presented the replies to a questionaire sent out to 463 prominent 
social workers. Although it cannot be said that this question was 
finally settled at the meetings, the fact that it was raised and ardently 
discussed is significant. 

The round table on “The Delinquent Girl’ organized by Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer presented the points of view and the findings of highly 
important investigation. The papers read by Jessie Taft, Marion 
Kenworthy, Emma O. Lundberg, and Miriam Van Waters exhibited 
the present state of progress achieved in studies of this problem from 
the medical, psychiatric, psychological, and social points of view. 

The Executive Committee, acting upon a statement by representa- 
tives of the groups on Rural Sociology and Social Research, voted to 
invite these groups to form sections within the American Sociological 
Society. 

Professor James P. Lichtenberger, University of Pennsylvania, was 
elected president at the annual meeting of the Society. The other 
officers for 1922 are first vice-president, U. G. Weatherly, Indiana Uni- 
versity; second vice-president, Charles A. Ellwood, University of 
Missouri; secretary-treasurer, Ernest W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; members of the executive committee in addition to past 
presidents: A. B. Wolfe, University of Texas; Susan Kingsbury, 
Bryn Mawr College; Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern 
California; John O’Grady, Catholic University; Lucile Eaves, Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union; Charles J. Galpin, Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the last two are the newly elected members. 

Among the social events of the meetings were the reception of the 
Society under the direction of the Committee on Fellowship of which 
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Professor L. P. Edwards was chairman, the smoker given to all the social 
science associations meeting in Pittsburgh by the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and the three subscription 
dinners for those interested in rural sociology, social research, and the 
training of social workers. Over one hundred guests were in attendance 
at the dinner of the Society on Thursday evening when the sociologists 
relaxed and the speeches were in lighter vein. 

The attendance at all sessions was unusually large. The total 
registration, 267, was the highest in the history of the Society. Of this 
total number 122 were members of the Society. Of those registered 179 
came from a distance. Members were present from points as remote 
as California, Texas, and North Dakota. 


GROUP ON RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Tuesday afternoon, December 27, at Pittsburgh, the rural sociolo- 
gists held a session on ““The Rural Community and the Rural Neighbor- 
hood as Social Units.”” The discussion was based on rural studies in 
three states carried on in co-operation with C. J. Galpin, of the Federa! 
Department of Agriculture, by C. C. Taylor, North Carolina Agricultural 
College, J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, and Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University. A feature of this meeting was the exhi>it of maps 
showing the plotting of rural neighborhoods and communities. 

The round table of the American Sociological Society on “‘Com- 
munity Problems” in charge of Dwight S. Sanderson stressed the sub- 
ject of rural community organization. John M. Gillette, University of 
North Carolina, spoke on the subject “Points of Contact between 
Rural and Urban Communities” and William C. Hunt, Director of 
Rural Organization, Lake Division, American Red Cross, introduced the 
topic ‘What the Red Cross is Doing in Rural Organization.” 


GROUP ON SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Two group meetings on social research were held in connection with 
the meeting of the American Sociological Society at Pittsburgh. At the 
first session the following reports were given: ‘Social Tests and Surveys 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station’? by Hornell Hart, Iowa 
State University; “Research Based on Case Records,’’ Lucile Eaves, 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union; “Cleveland Foundation 
Survey of the Administration of Criminal Justice in Cleveland,” Ray- 
mond Moley, of the Cleveland Foundation; “The Research Work of 
Tuskegee Institute,”” by Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Institute. At the 
second meeting on “Methods of Social Investigation,” the subject 
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“Social and Economic Conditions in Relation to Child Welfare’ was 
presented by Robert M. Woodbury, Director, Statistical Research, 
Federal Children’s Bureau, and the report on “Some Farm Population 
Studies” was given by C. J. Galpin, Economist in Charge, Rural Life 
Studies, United States Department of Agriculture. 


TRAINING SCHOOL WORKERS 


A lively interest was evinced by those present at the morning and 
afternoon sessions of the Association of Training Schools for Professional 
Social Work, held in Pittsburgh, December 30. A paper on “The Cur- 
riculum of the Training School” by Stuart Queen, Boston School of 
Social Work, brought out many different points of view. James E. 
Cutler gave a paper on “The Correlation of the Profession of Social 
Work and the University in the Control of Training Schools” based 
largely on his organization of the Graduate School of Social Science of 
Western Reserve University. Graham R. Taylor, the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, stressed the necessity of high standards of train- 
ing as a basis of the organization of social workers to secure professional 
status. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Under the title, “Education in Recent Sociology,’”’ Professor J. T. 
Williams, of Drury College, has completed a series of seven articles in 
Education on the significance for education of the sociological writings 
of Lester F. Ward, Charles H. Cooley, Arthur J. Todd, Charles A. 
Ellwood, Edward A. Ross, and Edward Cary Hayes. 


Tue Cuicaco CommMuNITY TROST 


“The Housing of Non-Family Women in Chicago”’ is the title of a 
report recently published by the Chicago Community Trust. The 
text of the report was prepared by Ann E. Trotter who was director of 
the survey of the special housing problems of non-family women under 
the auspices of this organization. This is the second survey made by 
the Chicago Community Trust, an earlier study of Americanization 
having been made by its secretary, Frank D. Loomis. The newly 
established Bureau of Surveys and Exhibits of which Mrs. Kenneth F. 
Rich is director is indicative of a policy to make investigation a perma- 
nent part of the activities of the Chicago Community Trust. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Frank D. Loomis, secretary, Chicago 
Community Trust, ro S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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CoLoRADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. Ira Woods Howerth, formerly professor of education and director 
of university extension in the University of California, has been appointed 
professor of sociology and economics and head of the department of 
social sciences in the Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 

The first meeting of the Sociology Club was held December 7, 1921. 
From seventy-five to one hundred people were present and an organiza- 
tion was effected. The following officers were elected: president, Harold 
Blue; vice-president, Margaret Ringle; secretary-treasurer, Meryl 
Harper. Mr. Albright was appointed chairman of a committee to draw 
up a constitution and Mrs. Weibking was selected as chairman of a 


program committee. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


Professor E. C. Branson, head of the department of rural social 
science, was busy during the summer in the University of California 
summer school at Ontario, California, lecturing on rural social institu- 
tions and agencies, country community organization, surveys, and proj- 
ects. He returned to Chapel Hill in time to take charge of the County 
Administration discussion in the national regional conference held 
there September 17-19. 

The North Carolina Club at the University of North Carolina in its 
sixteen club researches, reports, and discussions will sweep the field of 
the ‘‘Social-Economics of Land Tenure’’— a subject that concerns (1) 
home and farm ownership, (2) the landless, homeless multitudes in 
North Carolina and the country-at-large, (3) their economic, social, and 
civic status, in the light of causes and consequences, (4) the remedies—— 
personal, economic, social, and civic; the story of helping men to own 
farms in Denmark, New Zealand, Australia, Ireland, England, Scotland, 
Canada, California, and North Carolina, (5) the remedies proposed in 
the public prints of the state, with debates thereon, and (6) a proposed 
land settlement Jaw for North Carolina. 

Professor Harold D. Meyer, formerly professor of sociology and 
Economics in the State Normal School, Athens, Georgia, comes to the 
School of Public Welfare at the university as director of field work and 
associate professor of sociology with his special] subject, that of recrea- 
tion and juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. H. W. Crane, formerly of Ohio State University, comes to the 
university and to the State Department of Public Welfare jointly as 
associate professor of psychology and psychopathologist for the state. 
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The State Board of Charities and Public Welfare of North Carolina 
has elected Dr. Howard W. Odum, director of the School of Public 
Welfare, consulting expert for the state board. The School of Public 
Welfare will co-operate with Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, Commissioner 
of Public Welfare, in holding district conferences and in other ways to 
promote the North Carolina plan of public welfare. 

The First Nationa] Conference on Town and County Administration 
was held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, September 19 to 21, under the 
auspices of the School of Public Welfare and the departnemt of rural 
social science. The League co-operated with the University of North 
Carolina in arranging the meetings. Municipal finance, the city-manager 
plan, zoning, town planning, the county as a governmental unit and a 
social agent were the principal subjects of the session. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

Professor Jerome Dowd is nearing completion of his fourth and last 
volume on the Negro races. This volume deals with the Negro in the 
United States from the Revolution to the present. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Professor Clarence E. Rainwater received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Chicago in September. Professor 
Rainwater’s new book entitled The Play Movement in the United States 
is being published by the University of Chicago Press. 

The Sociological Society has inaugurated this year a Speakers Bureau. 
According to the plan, students who are majoring in sociology and in 
public speaking are being scheduled to give talks on social problems 
before the social science classes in the fifty leading high schools in southern 
California. 

The new Journal of Applied Sociology, which represents the sixth 
year of the publishing history of the Sociological Society, is meeting with 
an unusual degree of success and is developing friends throughout the 
United States. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

Methuen & Co., London, announce the publication of The Elements 
of Social Science by Professor R. M. Maciver, well known for his book 
on the Community published four years ago. Dr. Maciver has recently 
been promoted to a full professorship in the university. 
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The Mind in the Making: The Relations of Intelligence to Social 
Reform. By JAMES HARVEY Rosinson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1921. Pp. 235. $2.50. ‘ 

In this his latest book Professor Robinson has done a service to the 
world. The novelty is not in the matter but in the manner. The 
substance of the message is that the world needs as hard and candid 
thinking about human affairs as the pioneers of real thinking have been 
doing about physical nature. This is no news to those sociologists who 
have tried to move with one or all of the currents of curiosity about 
life since Comte traced the outstanding evils of the world to “the anarchy 
of fundamental ideas.” Often as it has been repeated, it has scarcely 
been rendered in a version more likely than the one before us to arrest 
attention. 

Yet the book leaves an important something to be desired. While 
we are in full accord with the author’s principles, we are from beginning 
to end provoked to question the implied or suggested applications. The 
inference seems to be indicated at every step that the sort of people who 
are capable of weighing the argument intelligently are subjected to a 
degree of muffling by different sorts of social authorities which inhibits 
creative thought. One who has passed his professional life in an atmos- 
phere in which he has been constantly stimulated to search, and to con- 
clude and to utter to the extent of his ability, may be pardoned for the 
opinion that in the United States today the chief hindrance to creative 
social science is not external interference but our own limitations. Of 
course it is easy to give chapter and verse for cases of intolerance, 
political, economic, academic, ecclesiastical. On the other hand, it is 
quite as easy to document careers of permitted and encouraged emanci- 
pation from the fetters of institutional precedent. We are inclined to 
maintain the thesis that there is more room in the United States today 
for creative thinkers than there are creative thinkers to occupy it. 

Then, incidental to the treatment which leaves this reaction, there 
runs through the book the insinuation that the old is always false and 
bad, the new always true and good. The writer probably means that 
traditionalism, conventionality, smugness, considered in and of them- 
selves, simply as attitudes, are always false and bad. It is to be regretted 
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that one of his judicial temper and historical spirit should seem to forget 
that specific judgments maintained at a given time and place by the 
traditionally minded may, for the occasion, be among the most worth- 
ful assets of the group. The author probably means that open-minded- 
ness, scientific curiosity, the courage of objectivity considered in and of 
themselves, simply as attitudes, are always true and good. Unfortu- 
nately he does not guard himself with the correlative truth that con- 
scientious innovators have often retarded more than they have promoted 
the progress of their society. 

One who is prompted by the book to these reflections will have felt 
that between the lines there is special pleading against certain unnamed 
adversaries and in favor of certain unspecified clients. Who these may 
be one can only surmise. If the surmises are half correct, the reviewer 
would risk the conjecture that, even if the presumed culprits were con- 
victed, the vindication of the innovators whom the author had in mind 
would not necessarily be involved. Condemnation of czarism does not 
justify Leninism. The trustees of a certain university may have been 
arbitrary, but professors who suffered from them may have been unduly 
provocative. Judge Gary may be wrong, but it does not follow that the 
I.W.W. is right. It may have been unjust, impolitic, and unenlightened 
to exclude the socialist members from the New York legislature; but 
Debs may nevertheless have deserved his imprisonment, and all the 
agitators who were convicted by due process of law may have deserved 
deportation. In a word, while authoritarianism is always deplorable, 
innovationism is often intolerable. 

The book, then, is a welcome addition to the literature of critical 
impulse. It is not an automatic separator of the sheep from the goats. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


The Polish Peasant in Europe and America: Monograph of an 
Immigrant Group. By WrititaAm I. THomas and FLORIAN 
ZNANIECKI. In five volumes. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1918-20. $25.00. 

Two or three years ago a brief note of the first two volumes of this 
work by the present reviewer appeared in the Journal of Sociology. The ; 
entire study is now at hand, and a much more extended treatment is ; 
called for. 

In discussing a monumental production of this kind the reviewer ; 
is faced with the impossiblity of giving even a passing comment to all the 
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noteworthy features of the work. The most he can do is to indicate the 
general scope of the undertaking, and then devote whatever space is 
available to a more detailed consideration of whatever points impress 
him as particularly significant. In this case, these are two in number— 
the tendency to moral disintegration on the part of Polish immigrants 
in America and the development of a Polish-American society in the 
United States which is neither genuinely Polish nor American. 

This study is emphatically based on first-hand material. And what 
is particularly remarkable, the authors have supplied the reader with an 
enormous mass of this material itself, enabling him to check up their 
conclusions and generalizations to whatever extent his time permits. 

The first of the five large volumes opens with a methodological note, 
outlining the nature of the investigation. This is followed by a general 
résumé of the social situation in Poland, serving as a background to the 
consideration of the changes induced by modern historical events, and 
specifically by the migration of individuals and families to the United 
States. The picture is that of an ancient society, deeply imbued with 
the principles of family solidarity, tradition, and status, undergoing the 
upheaval necessitated by the introduction of modern ideas and ways. 
Then comes the first instalment of the great mass of peasant correspond- 
ence which constitute part of the first-hand material referred to, intro- 
duced by a note on the form and function of the peasant letter. 

Volume II is occupied entirely with further correspondence. Volume 
III is given over to the autobiography of a Polish immigrant, sordid, 
mediocre, and yet interesting, as every authentic record of a human life, 
however humble, must always be. And this document bears every 
internal evidence of authenticity and veracity, though one is amazed at 
the wealth of detail running throughout the entire record. It is almost 
incredible that a commonplace man of mature years, even though 
enjoying something of the gift of narration, as this man does, should 
recall all the minutiae of the events of his previous life. Fortunately, 
for the purpose for which it is presented, it makes no particular difference 
whether the record is true as a history or not. Even though some of 
the details are supplied by the imagination they are just as valuable in 
portraying social facts as if they had actually occurred. For in such a 
case, the imagination would suggest only such things as might have 
happened, that is, as did commonly happen in the environments which 
the writer knew. 

Volume IV presents a review of the social disorganization and 
reorganization in Poland resulting from the introduction of modern 
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industrial methods, and the break-up of the old family system and all 
the medieval feudal] customs and institutions which have persisted in 
Poland until very recently. There are abundant illustrations in the 
way of excerpts from newspapers and other periodicals. It is a most q 
illuminating portrayal of a society in an important transitional stage. ‘ 
Volume V, which deals with ‘Organization and Disorganization in + 
America”’ will prove by far the most helpful to the ordinary American ; 
reader, particularly if his primary interest is in the practical phases of 
life in this country. Here are developed the two themes which, as t 
observed above, impress the reviewer as of particular significance, and 
which, of course, could not be fully grasped or appreciated without the ' H 
background afforded by the previous volumes. ¥ 
Ever since the ‘‘ Americanization”’ movement sprang into prominence 
the people of this country have been giving an unprecedented amount ' 
of attention to the problem of developing national unity out of the ; 
enormous and diverse ethnic elements which make up our population® | 
Only very recently, however, has there been dawning a faint but salutary 
appreciation of the magnitude and difficulty of the undertaking. The . 
early Americanizers cultivated the belief (intentionally or not) that 
virtually al] that was necessary to make an American out of any foreigner ; y 
was to teach him a little English and the rudiments of American civics . 
and political history, train him to salute the flag and sing ‘The Star- ; 
Spangled Banner,”’ and induce him to take out his naturalization papers. 


It needs just such studies as this of the Polish immigrant to help us y 
realize how much every foreigner brings with him that is not carried in we 
his oilcloth bag or bulging pack. We need to get some appreciation of é 


and of the utter inadequacy of the means we furnish him to accomplish it. 

The failure of assimilation in the United States, even in the case of 
a group where it would naturally be supposed to be most satisfactory, is 
demonstrated by the social disintegration of individual immigrants, and 
by the fact that when some degree of reorganization is accomplished it 
takes the form of an association which is neither Polish nor American. 
The social decline is observable in economic dependency, breaks in the 
conjugal relation, murder, vagabondage, and delinquency of boys, and 
sexual immorality of girls. Each of these phases is fully developed in 
this volume, with the customary illustrative material. It is a dis- 
heartening picture. 

Perhaps even more discouraging is the revelation of the growth of a 
vigorous, unassimilated Polish-American organization—really a separate 


the real nature of the transmutation which we demand of the immigrant, i 
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community within the American community. The existence of such a 
thing is probably hardly dreamed of even by those who are more familiar 
than the average with the ethnic aspects of our national life. The 
realization that the formation of such groups is the natural and inevitable 
result of our past immigration policy gives food for every sober reflection. 

Taken as a whole, this work is unique. As far as the present 
reviewer’s knowledge goes, there is nothing like it in American literature. 
The selection of the two features emphasized above must not be taken 
as restricting the value of the book. Others, with different primary 
interests, will find many other phases of equal importance. The work 
is of incalculable value to sociology in general, and in particular to that 
practical sociology which concerns itself with the volitional control of 
American social evolution and the development of a solidified national 
life. 

Henry P. FArRcHILD 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Human Traits and Their Social Significance. By Irwin EpMAN, 
Pu.D., Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. xi+467. 


$3.00. 

Studies in human nature are multiplying daily. This volume, 
written primarily for use in a course entitled “Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization,’’ required of all Freshmen in Columbia Univer- 
sity, presents a summary statement, from the point of view of their 
interest for general culture, of the materials which anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology have accumulated in regard to human nature. 
The volume itself is a recognition that a systematic study of human 
motives is a proper and necessary introduction not merely to political 
and industrial problems but to philosophy and ethics as well. 

Throughout the long enterprise of civilization in which mankind have 
more or less consciously changed the world they found into one more in con- 
formity with their desires, two factors have remained constant: (1) the physical 
order of the universe, which we call nature, and (2) the native biological 
equipment of man commonly known as human nature. 

Few sociologists will today admit that human nature is “a biological 
product.” Since Cooley wrote his volume Human Nature and the Social 
Order nearly twenty years ago it has come to be pretty generally accepted 
that human nature is essentially a social, rather than a biological product. 
It is interesting, however, as this book indicates, that there is a growing 
appreciation outside the field of sociology, i.e., in history, ethics, political 
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science, and the other social sciences, that our so-called spiritual enter- 
prises, art, religion, morals, and science itself may be treated descriptively 
and from a naturalistic point of view. 

The method of this book is essentially that of Dewey and Tufts, 
Ethics, wpon which it is apparently modeled. It consists of two main 
divisions, Part I is called “‘Social Psychology”’ and Part II is called, 
characteristically, ‘‘The Career of Reason.” This division is based 
upon the presupposition—which just now is the subject of a very search- 
ing criticism—that there is some fundamental distinction between the 
types of human behavior that are instinctive and, for that reason, innate 
and predetermined, and that same behavior under the influence of 
reflection, ideas, and ideals. The difficulties of maintaining such a 
distinction in practice are such that certain writers have gone so far as 
to deny the existence of anything that corresponds to instinct in human 
behavior. What we call mstincts are merely habits that were learned 
early, and on the basis of very little experience. 

These are, however, problems for the specialist and the general 
reader, for whom this book is designed, will not regret the absence of 
any consideration of them from the text. The general reader, on the 
other hand, will appreciate the thoroughly interesting treatment which 
this book gives of a subject that has been a source of perennial interest 


to mankind, namely his own human nature. 
RoBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Morale. By G. Stantey Hatt, LL.D., Ph. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1920. Pp. ix+378. $3.00. 

Among the new conceptions with which the world-war has made us 
familiar is that suggested by the word “‘morale.”” In the language of 
the soldier morale meant the will to fight. Many things, food, clothing, 
bodily comfort, health, high purpose, a belief in one’s cause, all these 
factors contribute in due proportion to maintain morale in the individual 
soldier and in the army as a whole. 

G. Stanley Hall has taken over the term and generalized it. 
Morale means with him the will to live in such a way as to realize the 
purposes that are implicit in life itself. For him morale is not merely 
the supreme standard of life and conduct but it is “the one and only 
true religion.” He says: 

If God be conceived as immanent, as thus implied, and not as ab extra and 
transcendent, which is idolatry, we might define morale in terms of the West- 
minster divines as glorifying God; while the other half of this famous definition 
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of man’s chief end, “and enjoy Him forever,” is simply transcendental selfish- 
ness. True morale is never motivated by the expectation of pay or pain in 
another world. 


The body of this book is based upon studies of the personal experi- 
ences and medical history of soldiers under the stress of war and of battle. 
In substance, however, it is a series of lay sermons based on war psychol- 
ogy and bound together by the central and inspiring theme—morale. 
“Thus my book,” says the author, “is a plea for nothing less than a new 


criterion of all human worths.” 
RoBert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Bolshevism of Sex: Femininity and Feminism. By FERNAND 
J. J. Merckx. New York: The Higher Thought Publishing 
Co., 1921. Pp. 207. 

The Foundations of Feminism. By A. Barnett. New York: 
McBride Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. 245. $2.50. 

Textbook of Sex Education for Parents and Teachers. By WALTER 
M. GALLICHAN. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1921. 


Pp. 294. $2.00. 

Sex Factor in Human Life. T.Gattoway. New York: American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1921. Pp. 142. $1.25. 

Children by Chance or by Choice. By HAWLEY SMITH. 
Boston: Badger, 1920. Pp. 361. $4.00. 

The Bolshevism of Sex is a prolix and superficially rationalized attack 
upon feminists and feminism. 

The Foundations of Feminism, on the other hand, is an attack of an 
entirely different and interestingly unusual sort. The author is in full 
sympathy with aspirations of women for freedom. He is, however, brave 
and honest enough to justify them on their own merits. Their signifi- 
cance, and that of womankind, is not in origins, historical or biological, 
but in the potentialities of the present social situation, which call for no 
bolstering of rationalization. I.W.W. may, indeed, stand for ‘I Want 
What I Want When I Want It,” but it strips a lot of sophistry from the 
psychology of the labor movement. This book performs a similar service 
for the woman movement. Reduced to its basic impulses, feminism 
must, however, seek its social sanction by avowing strict responsibility 
to society for results in terms of the organic welfare of society. So, it 
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seems to the reviewer, will be avoided any semblance of fairness in the 
epithet of Mr. Merckx. 

Mr Barnett took the trouble to expose, in a style that fascinatingly 
combines scholarship and ridicule, without unfriendliness, the various 
biological and sociological fallacies accepted and put forth by leading 
feminists. ‘The reviewer is inclined to think that feminism should stand 
upon its own feet and face the future independent of the old biological 
and psychological arguments, even if they be true arguments. The future 
of feminism is wrapt up in the problem of labor and motherhood in both 
factory and household. 

One is not quite convinced by some of the author’s opinions of the 
ideas of working women regarding marriage. In America, at least, there 
seem to be two modes of response, depending upon the girl’s experience. 
One group seeks marriage to escape work, but there are also those who es- 
cape into work. How, indeed, is industry to be made fit for women, the 
surplus of women, who, it is admitted, will need work, unless they organ- 
ize to better it? Women should also organize household life so as to 
make it fit work for women. Such a feminism may avoid this author’s 
epithet of high-browism. 

The documentation and bibliography are excellent. One misses 
mention of Dr. Coolidge’s Why Women Are So. 

Gallichan’s Sex Education is a text for instructors and parents. 
It is good, but not as good as others of its class. The subject-matter is 
poorly arranged. A few simple subtopics and physiological diagrams 
are much needed for clearness. The style is overcondensed, yet there 
are repetitions. The historical chapter is out of place. The author 
shows surprising ignorance of the American social hygiene movement. 

It is a relief to find venereal disease subordinated to psychological 
and social considerations. The book is, however, frank and full in 
regard to sex pathology, and not frank and full enough in explanation of 
normal functions, especially within the marriage relation. There is 
much good advice which is impractical because the purposed readers 
are not given the background necessary to carry it out. They are 
beckoned and then told “‘Go next neighbor.” 

The “Lessons for Children” do not successfully embody the author’s 
own expressed ideas. They are a bit stiff and sentimental; those for 
adolescents are in Janguage far above that age, while the ideas presented 
are both too simple and too uninteresting, at least for Americans. 
Much of the book is based upon English conditions. The only new 
proposal, that for initiation of youths and special training for marriage, 
is not stated in a form which seems practicable. 
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The Sex Factor in Human Life is an excellent handbook, in outline 
and catechism form, for study groups of college men. It faces frankly 
many questions frequently raised by college students and not often 
included in such books. It omits some others equally important. There 
are weaknesses in sccial and ethical logic, but its didactic purpose is not 
seriously impaired thereby. It includes a chapter on religious sanctions 
which, though extremely broad and cautious in its approach and inter- 
pretation, will, in the reviewer’s opinion, limit its use principally to 
Y.M.C.A.’s and denominational schools. 

Children by Chance or by Choice is a three hundred and fifty page 
book. It should have been thirty-five, or better three and a half. The 
style is prolix, repetitious, kittenish, italicized. It is based on assevera- 
tion with very little definite factual material and no documentation. 
The conclusions are for the most part good, but the argument labored, 
bromidic, and not always sound. Arguments from Nature, Bible and 
Morality, by analogy and on prophecy, are overworked. Aside from 
this, the book is poor. The author ends by arguing that birth control 
is inevitable. This being the case, one feels there is even less excuse 
for the book. It may, however, reach effectively certain elements in 
the population who have more time than brains, and who should be 
reached. A ten-cent pamphlet with Mr. Smith’s best passages would 


reach more and faster. 
Sicrip W. ELIoT 


Tuomas D. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Education for Social Work. By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. 99. $1.00. 

The thinness of this little volume is significant, for it typifies in an 
excellent manner the smallness of the body of information and opinion 
up to this time on the subject of training for social work. For Dr. 
Steiner has said about all the significant things that are to be said, to 
date, on the subject. There may be difference of opinion within the 
ranks of social workers with some of the positions of the author, but it 
cannot well be said that he has failed to discuss at least the outstanding 
aspects of professional training of this new profession. 

The purpose is stated in the Preface “to bring about a growing 
recognition of the scientific basis upon which the structure of social 
work must be built.” Throughout the book the position is maintained 
that the professional character of social work depends essentially upon a 
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training that has scientific foundations to the same extent that the other 
professions have, although it is recognized that it will take some time to 
reach the standards attained in the training for the older fields. 

Dr. Steiner does not hesitate to pronounce criticism on some of the 
methods employed in the past, and continued to the present, but the 
point of view is essentially constructive. The difficulties that have 
been encountered by all who have pioneered in the field are recognized 
and their point of view sympathetically interpreted. 

The difference in the point of view of the earlier schools that grew out 
of training courses established by social workers, and that of the univer- 
sities which have more recently entered the field is recognized. The posi- 
tion is frankly taken that the universities must assume the chief 
responsibility for this training as they have for legal, medical, educational, 
and engineering training. The contributions, however, that the schools 
maintained by practical workers have made are clearly recognized, and 
the need of the universities making use of it is pointed out. 

Probably the greatest contribution made in the study is the analysis 
of the problem of securing facilities for laboratory and clinical study. 
Two excellent chapters are given to an analysis of this problem and to 
constructive suggestions for the establishment of social-work laboratories 
and clinics. The distinction between these two types of facilities is one 


which has not always been clearly recognized in the training schools. 
Cecit C. Nortu 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


Social Legislation in Illinois; Needs and Opportunities in 1921. 
By SeBa Etprivce. Rockford, Ill.: W. H. Shimmin & Co. 


Pp. 110. $1.50. 

The chapters of this book were originally written for a local news- 
paper and were evidently meant to be educative to the general public. 
The book is therefore as the author states in the Preface, rather de- 
scriptive and explanatory than a comprehensive or exhaustive analysis 
of problems dealt with. The general method is to present the social 
conditions (child welfare labor conditions, local government, etc.) as 
they now exist in Illinois, so far as their legal aspect is concerned, and 
then to state what legislation the author thinks is needed to remedy the 
conditions. There is no effort, however, to study the relation of public 
opinion to these legislative proposals. Probably the chief value of the 
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work consists in the information it provides of the meaning and effect 
of a considerable body of “sociai” legislation already on the statute 


books of the state. 
S. C. RATCLIFFE 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Truths We Live By. By Jay WiLtIAM Hupson, Po.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. Pp. 308. $3.00. 

The interest of this book for the sociologist centers in the fact that 
it is an attempt of an idealist to prove the claims of idealism by purely 
pragmatic arguments, by asserting that its truths are those that men 
actually live by. But this pragmatism of its idealist author is somewhat 
vitiated by the fact that he looks upon the reason of natural science and 
the reason of philosophy, poetry, and religion, as different in kind— 
also by the preservation of the absolutist conception of God as identical 


with the totality of things. 
RatpH W. NELSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Community Civics. By Epwin W. Apams. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. vi+385. $1.32. 

A well conceived and most interesting discussion of the civic problems 
emerging in the common life of an American community. Valuable as 
a text for schools or for the training of immigrants in the ways and 
ideas of America. 


Problems of To-day. By MoorFietp Storey. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 258. $1.50. 
Pertinent but prosaic discussions of some of the present pressing 
problems of America, such as lawlessness, race prejudice, and the labor 
question. 


Old at Forty or Young at Sixty. By Rosert S. Carrotyt. New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 147. $2.25. 
A fresh and scientific yet very readable and practical discussion of 
the physical, mental, and spiritual problems of persons of forty years 
of age. 
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Higher Race Development. By R. SWINBURNE CLYMER. Quaker- 
town, Pa.: Philosophical Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 168. 
$1.50. 

An interesting plea for a more adequate and extended knowledge oj 
sex and sex questions by the average man and woman. 


The League of Nations at Work. By ARTHUR SWEETSER. New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. vii+215. $1.75. 
An interesting and illuminating analysis of the main facts and 
present processes of the League of Nations. 


The Monroe Doctrine and theGreatWar. By A.B. Hatt. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1920. Pp. xiii+177. $0.75. 
A critical historical discussion of the emergence, changes in, and 
values of the Monroe Doctrine in the foreign relations of the United 
States, including the new relations created by the League of Nations. 


Careers for Women. By CATHERINE FILENE. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. xv+576. $4.00. 
A collection of interesting and accurate descriptions of possible 
life-service opportunities open to women in post-war United States. 
Written by women now actually engaged in these various careers. 


Hygiene of Communicable Diseases. By Francis M. Munson. 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1920. Pp. xiv+793. $5.50. 
A scientific medical treatise on the facts and methods of hygienic 
procedure in modern communicable diseases. Social interests and 
problems are well recognized and incorporated. 


The Nervous Housewife. By ABRAHAM MYERSON, M.D. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1920. Pp. 273. $2.25. 

This volume is an interesting and significant description and analysis 
of the problem of the American housewife. Addressed to the general 
public rather than to the smaller group of specialists, the subject is 
discussed in a semi-popular style, although the findings of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis are relied upon for diagnosis. Constructive and 
helpful suggestions are made for the remedying of irritating situations. 
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The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of K. E. Barnhart, by Evelyn Buchan, M. S. Everett, Guy B. Johnson, Marie 
L. Kasak, Daniel C. Fu, Beryl Rogers, and Wiley B. Sanders, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Aims and Methods of Eugenical Societies.—Eugenic societies should formulate 
a sound eugenic policy based on genetic knowledge, and should strive to translate 
theory into ea. Some aims of eugenics: (1) The public should be shown the 
influence of heredity on the fate of the race. (2) Rules should be formulated to 
regulate individual conduct in regard to parenthood. (3) The state should be enlisted 
as a promoter of eugenics. Methods of eugenical societies: (1) An active propaganda 
in the form of lectures, debates, conferences, press notes, and legislative committees 
should be undertaken. (2) Co-operation with reformers of the environment is neces- 
sary. (3) Open discussions on proper occasions should be encouraged. (4) The fact 
that eugenics is not the enemy of love, religion, or morality must be kept before the 
public.—Major Leonard Darwin, Science, LIV (October 7, 1921), 313-23. G. B. J. 


The Distribution of Wealth as a Eugenist Sees It.—Income and ability are cor- 
related: The selective nature of employment, promotion, and success leads us to the 
conclusion that there is a positive correlation between ability and income. Income 
and racial contribution: The correlation between these two is not so evident, because 
of the delay of marriage and the small number of children of the upper classes. A 

ogram for better adaptation of wealth or racial betterment: This should include (1) 
imitation of taxation to biologically excessive wealth, (2) removal of restrictions on 
dissemination of birth-control knowledge, (3) vocational guidance and better opportuni- 
ties for the capable to rise in the business and scientific world, and (4) opposition to 
all factors that delay the marriage of superiors.—R. H. Johnson, Social Hygiene, 
VII (July, 1921), 255-64. G. B. J. 


Le Deuxiéme Congrés International pour la Protection de l’Enfance.—The first 
International Congress for the Protection of Infancy met at Brussels in 1913. The 
second met at the same place in July, 1921. Program of the Second International 
Congress for the Protection of Infancy: It was decided to establish a permanent inter- 
national association having its seat at Brussels. This would be in ndent of the 
League of Nations but would not conflict with its rights or activities. rge Laronze, 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire, XX VII (September, 1921), 339-50. M. S. E. 


Some Disgenical Effects of the War in Italy.—Jncrease in the average Italian age: 
The loss of young men and the decrease in the birth-rate among soldiers’ families 
served to advance the average of the population. Both the number and quality of births 
have been lowered: The reasons are: (1) loss of select men in battle, (2) inferior physical 
and mental nature of those who were rejected by the army but who became parents, 
(3) the spread of tuberculosis, malaria, and mental disorders during the war.—M. 
Boldrini, Social Hygiene, VII (July, 1921), 265-78. G. B. J. 


Impending Problems of Eugenics.— The ey gm of war: The world-war 
e world’s 


meant a loss of germ plasm of seven million of best men, besides leaving a 
heritage of physical and psychical disorders to the coming generation. Hygiene and 
eugenics: If what is harmful to the individual is harmful to the race, eugenics must 
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co-operate with hygiene to safeguard the germ plasm of the individual. The route to 
race hygiene is through individual hygiene. Three possible effects of birth control: 
The limiting of population is a growing necessity and is of eugenic significance. Birth 
control may lead in any direction—extinction, degeneracy, or improvement. The 
probable stages in its practice are: (1) depletion of the intelligent class, (2) an actual 
decline in population, due to raeee of birth control by all classes, and (3) a repopula- 
tion by the most efficient and child-loving persons. Effect of immigration on eugenics: 
The indiscriminate immigration in recent years has injured the germ plasm of our race, 
and directly affects our contribution to the whole world. A —— eugenic program: 
We may hope for remedies in the following directions: (1) a league of association of 
nations for preventing war, (2) larger families for the educated classes, (3) no reproduc- 
tion of persons in public institutions, (4) exclusion or deportation of undesirable 
immigrants, and ( 3 a far-reaching publicity program through school, press, and 
organizations. Eugenics should become virtually a religion, lending its seal of approval 
to eugenic marriages.—Irving Fisher, Scientific M onthly, XIII (September, 1921), 214-31. 
G. B. J. 


The Birth-Rate and the Weather.— Variation in birth-rate not due to economic and 
social fluctuations: Birth control has had little effect on population. Civilization and 
birth-rate are not related as most scientists teach today. The real regulator of the 
birth-rate is in meteorological conditions. The weather and fecundity: Temperature 
curves for Paris, Berlin, and Stockholm show that a period of rising temperature means 
a rising birth-rate, while a sinking temperature corresponds to a decreasing birth-rate. 
Nature maintains a rhythm in weather conditions, and this rhythm can be depended 
upon to regulate the birth-rate for us.—Dr. A. Magelssen, The Forum, LXVI (Septem- 


ber, 1921), 191-96. G. B. J. 


The Distribution of Population: a Constructive Problem.—Twofold nature of 
problem: First, we must find some means of occupying habitable lands to the best 
advantage; second, we must investigate causes of increase and devise and a pl 
methods of control. Expansion of population: We need to study the extent to oii 
a given area is occupied, and find the ratio of this extent to the extent to which it may 
be occupied. Grouping—urban and rural: We think of cities and rural districts 
separately. Towns function as capitals, universal or cathedral communities, produc- 
tion centers, communication links, and health, tourist, or holiday resorts. Social 
organization conditions rural grouping in the beginning; later it gives way to economic 
grouping. Evaluation of ratio: The first attempts at this must be based on the rural 
—- A geographical survey should first be made. Following this, control in 
ocal groups, hydrology, forestry, urban occupation and railroads, and other factors 
should be studied. The ethical problem: No exodus may be expected from the towns 
until life in the country becomes more attractive. Movements are on foot to make 
it so.—M. Aurousseau, Geographical Review, XI (October, 1921), 563-92. E. B. 


Some Problems in Evolution.— Factors of inheritance: Fundamental in biology 
is the problem of how the factors of an organism are changed, and how it acquires new 
factors. Alteration by environment: There is as yet little evidence on this point. 
Share of mind in evolution: Simple response to stimulus is the basis of all behavior. 
Actions and behavior of organisms are responses, inherited, varied, selected like other 
characters. Instinctive behavior is carried out by the mechanism developed under 
stimuli, chiefly internal, present in normal environment; intelligent behavior depends 
on responses called forth by stimuli that may or may not be present. The former is, 
but the latter may or may not be inherited. They are usually combined.—Edwin S. 
Goodrich, Scientific Monthly, XIII (October, 1921), 316-21. E. B. 


Society Becoming Self-Conscious.—The second report of the British National 
Birth-Rate Commission: The report is evidence of the fact t society is becoming 
aware of its vital problems. The task of the commission was to inquire into the decline 
in the birth-rate, birth control, increase of illegitimacy, economic problems of parent- 
hood, venereal diseases, employment of women, and other related problems.—Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg, Social Hygiene, VII (July, 1921), 297-302. G. B. J. 
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The Biology of Death, Natural Death, Public Health, and the Population Prob- 
lem (Article 7).—Summary of the facts about natural death: (1) Natural death is not an 
inevitable consequence of life, but a by-product of progressive evolution. Unicellular 
animals do not die. (2) The breakdown of different parts of the body is not a hap- 
hazard process, but is definitely determined by the arrangement of cells in interde- 
pendent organs. (3) Heredity is the prime determiner of the length of life. (4) 
Environment influences the rate at which vital energy is spent. Public health measures 
are not alone responsible for the declining death rate: Natural evolution is lengthening 
the span of life. Mortality from diseases not attacked by medicine and hygiene has 
decreased as much as the mortality from those that have been attacked. The popula- 
tion problem: Population will eventually increase to the limits of food supply. By a 
new population curve, the United States is found to be capable of supporting 197,000,000 
people, which figure will be reached in less than two centurieshence. Birth control versus 
conquest: At our present state of evolution, the nation practicing birth control is in danger 
of conquest by a more populous neighbor not practicing birth control. Some kind of 
international police force must become a reality——-Dr. Raymond Pearl, Scientific 
Monthly, XIII (September, 1921), 193-213. G. B. J. 


Impending Problems of Eugenics.—Racial decay: America is on the road to 
destruction as the result of the war. Eugenics and hygiene: They should go hand in 
hand. The field is open for a study of the extent to which they do. Birth control; 
If controlled by a eugenics committee, it could be the surest means jof improving the 
race. But where is it taking us now? Immigration: The dumping of defectives, 
delinquents, and dependents into America will lower the character of our future 
inhabitants. Eugenics a religion: Eugenics must become the means of saving and 
protecting posterity.—Irving Fisher, Scientific Monthly, XIII 1921), 
214-32. 


Infant Mortality in Berlin.—Professor Silbergleit reviews infant mortality of the 
German capital from 1872 to 1919. Infant mortality gradually diminishing: With aid of 
statistical tables he shows that the mortality of infants has gradually diminished from 
32.1 per cent in the Seventies to 12.8 per cent in r910to1918. The highest mortality, 
40.1 per cent, was in 1871, during the Franco-Prussian War; the lowest, 12 8 per cent, 
in 1916. Infant mortality directly proportional to the birth-rate, i.e., the more children 
are born, the higher percentage of deaths occur. Factors increasing infant mortality: 
War, age, poor f conditions, summer heat and winter cold (inadequate coal 
supply during the war), and diseases. Age: The highest mortality occurs in the first 
month of life, even in the second month it sinks by one-third. Diseases: Gastro- 
intestinal disorders and general debility caused death of almost one-half of all infants 
dying from 1913 to 1919; hereditary syphilis, which shows an unmistakable increasing 
tendency since 1914, threatens the life of an infant in the first quarter of the first year 
of life-—John Ehrler, Zeitschrift fuer Sosialwissenschaft, XII (N.F.), 7-8 (August 22, 
1921), 422-25. M. L. K. 


The Effect of Poverty on the Mortality, Especially on Infants and Tuberculous.— 
The effect of social conditions on mortality: Professor L. Hersch of Geneva shows the 
effect of social conditions on the mortality according to statistics of the city of Paris 
from 1911-1919. He subdivides the city into socio-economic districts, viz., rich, 
well-to-do, r, and wretched districts and finds that the mortality, especially that 
of infants, is greatest in the poorest districts: for every too infants -born alive 15.1 
die in the poorest districts, while only 5.1 die in the richest. The mortality of the 
tuberculous: This shows even more striking differences. The congestion of the slums 
creates infectious environment and raises not only their own mortality but also that 
of the well-to-do districts. Professor Hersch concludes that “la fréquence des décés 
caus{s par la tuberculose est proportionelle aux carrés des fractions pauvres de la popu- 
lation.”” But as the number of the r is socially a very inconstant value, his theory 
is untenable.—W. Feld, Zeitschrift fuer Sozialwissenschaft, XII (N.F.), 7-8 A ag ag 22, 


1921), 419-22. 


Der erste Bevoelkerungspolitische Kongress in Koeln (The first Eugenics Con- 
gress at Cologne).—General atmosphere of the convention: The First Convention on 
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Population Policy took place during Pentecost week, 1921. At times the sessions 
assumed practically the character of a clerical demonstration. In some of the talks 
(for example the one by Professor Scheeler) the superiority of the Christian-Catholic 
viewpoint over all other viewpoints, especially the Evangelistic was notoriously insisted 
upon. Protection of the unborn: Of wider interest was the talk of Professor Benthin and 
others concerning the protection of the unborn, which was followed by a hot discussion in 
which many women took part. Professor Benthin held that of the 300,000 miscarriages 
annually in Germany, brought about voluntarily at the potential danger to a woman, 
only 30.8 - cent were due to deplorable social conditions; 28 per cent are due to 
_ e number of children already existing in the family; 14 per cent are due to shame; 


25 per cent to mere convenience. Sex pathology: Other sex questions discussed 
pened alcoholism, prostitution, and sex instruction in relation to venereal diseases. 
Professor Max Quarck insisted on a campaign against venereal diseases and not against 
prostitutes.—Hermann Grubert, Die Neue Generation, 17, 9 (September, iy ha 


Psychotechnische Kampfmethoden gegen das weibliche Geschlecht.— History 
of campaign: The controversy concerning the mental capability of a woman is as old 
as the dominance of man. Usually the woman is rated inferior to a man, but the 
investigation is not objective; the so-called scientific experiments are directed toward 
the proof or support of this preconceived notion. Moede-Piorkowski’s experiments: 
These are criticized as unfair, because the boys among the children were not only one 
year older than the girls, but furthermore, they had studied geometry for three years, 
and outline drawing for two years, while the girls had no such technical t 
The boys being trained along the technical lines, in which the questions are ber 
show apparent superiority in answers. Need of more objectivity among certain psychol- 
ogists: Man negates the objectiveness in a woman, but lack of objectiveness in men, 
especially psychologists, is self-evident. Is this fair play ?—Dr. M. Vaerting, Die 
Neue Generation, 17, 9 (September, 1921), 245-50. M. L. K. 


Special Types of Normal Children.—The types alluded to have but little clini- 
cal interest. They suffer from no definite infection. They are thus not found in 
hospitals, but the school doctor meets them. Physiological abnormals include the 
suprarenal, thyroid, Mongol, and other types. Hereditary abnormals are afflicted 

with xerodermia, tilosis, and haemophilia. General acquired characters are malnu- 
trition, curvatures, heart disease, and certain nervous conditions. Children with 
speech defects, the feeble-minded, and moral imbeciles and social perverts, are all in 
need of the first step in treatment, which is adequate classification and recognition.— 
Harvey Sutton, School Hygiene, XII (August, 1921), 145-54. E. B. 


Social Fatalism.— Policy of laissez faire: If forms of society are predetermined by 
natural laws which we cannot overcome, we must submit to the inevitable. Borrowing 
from natural science: Contributions to ‘social science from theology, physics, biology, 
conduce to scientific progress, but also to scientific deception. The classical political 
—— encouraged fatalism. Social control: Man can and ought to control the 

ial struggle for his own ends. The biological limit does not reduce sociology to 
Meleay. Psychological determinism: Considering the principles of human behavior 
as fixed substitutes a new kind of determinism. Fallacy of ethical fatalism: Concerning 
the question of free will, human acts depend on human personalities; man is compelled 
by his own nature and not something alien. Sociology as fatalism: Sociology ought 
to show that social conduct is determined by the behavior of others, and concerted 
human action is possible, rather than to assume its impossibility. —Ralph M. Eaton, 
Philosophical Review, XXX (September, 1921), 380-92. E. B. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


The Will and the Instinct of Sex.—Creative power of sex: The sex drive gives 
per to whatever major interest the individual may have. Suppression, on the other 
nd, blocking the natural expression of sex, favors a condition of chronic nervous 
and mental strain and forms a subconscious nucleus for a omy disorganizing 
personality. Enlargement of will occurs through these racial drives. It is within 
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them that every sustained process of volition must function. Diabolising sex and 
family: The ideal of chastity embodied in the cult of the Virgin and monasticism 
destroyed the normal objective of the sex drive and introduced introversion. Over- 
coming dualism: This dissociation, which caused the fall of man, can be remedied by 
re-training and re-education.—John Dashiell Stoops, International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXII (October, 1921), 40-51. E. B. 


Some Facts Regarding Sex Instruction in the High Schools of the United States. — 
Questionnaires were received from 6,458 accredited high schools. Emergency sex 
education is given through lectures and exhibits in 1,633 high schools. Integrated sex 
education is given incidentally in the subjects of the regular curriculum in 1,005. No 
sex education is given in 3,850. Conviction of need is felt by many teachers who desire 
an exchange of experience.—Newell D. Edson, School Review, XXIX (October, 1921), 

E. B. 


593-602. 


The Administration of the Aid-to-Mothers’ Law in Illinois.— Present theory: It 
is opposed to sound public economy to allow poverty alone to cause the separation of 
the family or to allow the mother to forsake the care of the children to earn their 
livelihood. Growing legislation: Observations of the results of neglected childhood, 
as seen in the juvenile courts, have hastened legislation on mothers’ pension laws in 
forty states, and probably accounts for the fact that in twenty-one states the adminis- 
tration of the law is placed in the hands of the juvenile court judge. Inefficiency of 
plan: Responsibility for the effective administration of the law, the decision of general 
policies, the appointment of efficient probation officers, therefore lies with the judge. 
How this policy actually works may be tested by an investigation of the administration 
of the oldest law of this kind in operation—that of Illinois. Obviously no social legisla- 
tion which is left to the independent administration of 102 county judges can be efficient. 
Need of state control: The solution appears to be in an amendment providing for state 
assistance .and control.—Edith Abbott and Sophonisba Breckinridge (Legal Series 
No. 7 Bur. Pub. No. 82, U.S. Dept. of Labor), Govt. Ptg. Office. B. R. 


The Child of the Unmarried Mother.— Present status of illegitimacy in England” 
England’s laws dealing with illegitimacy are antiquated and only serve to neglect 


or to punish the unfortunate child of the unmarried mother; 20 per cent of the illegiti- 

mate children die before they reach one year of age. The percentage of illegitimacy 

is increasing. Public opinion is changing and demanding better legislation. The 

proposed “‘Children of Unmarried Parents” bill: The main objects of pending legislation 

are: (1) to protect the child, by giving the mother efficient care and 7 egitimising 
is 


the child provided the parents marry; (2) to help the mother by establishing homes 
and nurseries in which she can live and work for two years; (3) to fix responsibility 
on the father and assess him from ros. to 40s.a week until the child is sixteen. Further 
reforms needed in England: (1) the child should be given the right of inheritance; (2) 
adoption should be legalised; (3) the state should aid needy mothers when paternity 
cannot be established; (4) there should be some local authority to superintend the 
welfare of illegitimate children in each district—C. G. Hartley, Nineteenth Century 
G. 


and After, XC (September, 1921), 511-20. B. J. 


Marriage and Maternity in New Russia.—The Russian woman under the old 
régime: The position of woman was virtually that of a slave. A wife was chosen for 
her labor capacity. Inconstancy and desertion were the rule. Under such conditions, 
the Communistic teachings were welcomed. Marriage under Communism: The 
Communistic government let the old fashioned-family (its greatest enemy) die an 
easy death by abolishing permanent union. Marriage can now be entered into for any 
length of time over two months. A religious ceremony is not necessary. The parties 
simply register with the Commiss4r a pay fifteen rubles for a marriage certificate. 
Monogamy is retained in principle, for a former marriage must be annulled before a new 
contract can be made. Protection of mothers under Communism: At the beginning 
of the sixth month of pregnancy, the expectant mother is released from municipal 
labor. Medical attention and nurse service are provided free. Food is furnished, 
as well as linen for the infant, and the mother is granted additional aid or release from 
labor at her request.—Hans Niedemair, Survey, XLVII (October 8, 1921), rie te 
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The Family Magazine.—The magazine as we know it today is distinctly an 
American creation. In America the “family magazine” has fallen into two classes, 
the illustrated literary magazine and the illustrated journalistic magazine, which are 
more different than, on the surface, they appear. Since McGuire jou 
family magazine the illustrated literary magazine has been on the decline. 
also true of the weeklies and reviews. In brief, it may be said that the weekly lacks 
balance, the review professional skill in the handling of serious subjects, and the 
family magazine a willingness to follow the best public taste wherever it leads. These 
magazines, therefore, will soon be doomed unless they are invigorated.—Henry S. 
Canby, North American Review, CXIV (October, 1921), 433-41. D. C, F. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Linguistique et archéologie préhistorique.— Linguistics and archaeology: Common 
elements in the Indo-European languages, which are not the result of borrowing and 
cannot have arisen independently, indicate the existence at some time of an original 
Indo-European people. The words found in all these languages throw light on the 
life and habits of the parent-race. Life of the Indo-Europeans as shown by vocabulary: 
Familial and patriarchal organization; domestic fire, cult of the dead, and worship of 
a Heavenly Father; neolithic and perhaps early bronze age; pastoral life, the sheep, 
cow, dog, horse, and perhaps hog having been domesticated; rudimentary ‘agriculture 
grinding of grain being known; use of wagons; navigation not unknown; habitation 
in natural caves, dugouts and also in huts of branches with a roof, a door and perhaps 
a window.—J. Mansion, Revue anthropologique, XXXI (July-August, 1921), hg 


Les influences ethniques dans les religions Indo-Européennes.—Failure of 
comparative mythology: On the analogy of establishment of the linguistic ponange 
of the Indo-European peoples, comparative mythologists of the nineteenth century 
sought to discover a common primitive religion. This attempt failed because the 
theories proposed were too unitary. It is not right, however, to conclude that Indo- 
European religions are completely independent. Theory of M. Vendryes: The fact that 
the Hindus, Iranians, Italians, and Celts possess related words which are connected 
with religious ceremonies and are not shared by other Indo-Europeans has led M. 
Vendryés to conclude that their religions have a common origin. Conclusion: This 
theory differs from former theories in that the list of words com — are common 
rather than proper names and so would follow the usual linguistic development. The 
four peoples studied by M. Vendryés had powerful priesthoods and formed a religious 
group called ‘‘ethical”’ as opposed to the naturist tendency of other Indo-Europeans. 
This is consistent with the belief that there were two migrations from tbe cradle of 
the race at periods of different ethnic development.—G. Poisson, Revue eet te 
XXXI (May-June, 1921), 167-77. M. S. E. 


Demon Design on the Bornean Shield: A Hermeneutic Possibility——The design 
is attributable to Hindoo-Javanese influence rather than the Chinese. This new 
explanation seems to be more consistent with the general cultural history of the area. 
In all probability, the design was originally introduced to Bornea from the Southwest, 
but in the course of time it had been influenced by the native art —Nenozo Utsurikawa, 
American Anthropologist, XXIII (April-June, 1921), 138-48. D. C. F, 


American Negro Poetry.— Ante-bellum Negro poetry: For obvious reasons the 
Negro did not have the cultural background for producing great poems. Charles L. 
Reason and Phillis Wheatley are the best N -— poets of the ante-bellum period. The 
poetry of this period is a valuable index to the Negro’s attitude on the race question, 
and it also reveals the awakening of his literary consciousness. Post-bellum Negro 
poeiry: Paul Laurence Dunbar is the foremost poet of this period. The subject- 
matter of Negro poetry is becoming more varied, although religion and race still hold 
the favorite places. With economic and educational advancement, the quality of 
Negro poetry has constantlv improved, and if the Negro’s status continues to im rove, 
he should soon be able to contribute appreciably to American poetry.—N. L. White, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XX (October, 1921), 304-22. G. B. J. 
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Further Notes on Isleta.—“Kinship Terms,” “Sandia Kinship Terms,” “Isleta 
Clans,” “‘Moieties,” ‘‘Round House and Spruce Dance,” “Bi and Naming,” 
“Marriage,” and “‘ Burial’’: these are the headings under which are classified the notes 
made by Mr. Persons during his recent visit to the Pueblo Indians in Isleta.—Elsie 
C. Parsons, American Anthropologist, XXII (April-June, 1921), 149-69. 

D. C. F. 


The Cultural Transformation of the Copper Eskimo.—Old culiure: The isolation 
of the Copper Eskimos around Coronation Gulf, a thousand miles north of Winnipeg, 
has suddenly been shattered, their independence destroyed, their culture transformed. 
As late as 1914 their social] life was primitive. There were no chiefs. Food was 
shared, but other property held individually. Marriage occurred early, but was not 
binding until the birth of a child. Polygyny and polyandry were rare. Health was 
good. Murder and blood feuds were prevalent. New culture: Visits of explorers 
and contacts with outside tribes have broken down the old culture. Since 1916 rifles, 
iron utensils, cloth, and Western dress have come in. Abolition of the blood feud, 
indiscriminate murder, and infanticide have increased security of life. Introduction 
of diseases: The white man’s diseases are more fatal to these people because they have 
not yet developed immunity. Dependence or migration: With the extinction of game 
they must either become absolutely dependent on the outside world for food and cloth- 
ing, or migrate elsewhere.—Diamond Jenness, Geographical Review, XI (October, 1921), 
541-50. E. B. 


On the Colonization Question.—The problems of colonization: The question of 
colonization has a double aspect: It may mean an increase in the country, especially 
the agricultural population, or it may also mean the spreading out of the dense city 
population as well. In the first case the main result is an increase in agricultural 
undertakings and participation in agricultural production by a greater number of 
the total population; while in the second case colonization results in the partial 
self-support of a great number of city people and, what is of particular importance, 
a change in regard to housing, hygienic a working conditions. The colonists in the 
country are cut off from city employment and are forced to depend on the country 
alone, while those who settle in the suburbs can continue to work at their principal 
trade or profession. Life in the suburb: Author pictures the life of a suburban colonist 
who, with the aid of his family and by working during leisure hours on his garden lot, 
is able to find healthy exercise and recreation, to diminish his expenses on vegetables, 
eggs, meat, and to live under hygienic conditions such as are impossible in the dense 
city-slum districts. Life in the country: He also outlines the life of a country colonist 
who must have determination and will-power to struggle in an apparently barren 
district, practically cut off from the city recreations, but who in return enjoys inde- 
pendence and whose efforts result in success, although this may follow twenty or thirty 


years later.—Fr. Lembke, Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, I (N.F.), 17 (June 15, 1921), 671-72. 
M. L. K. 


Getting Married on First Mesa, Arizona.— The marriage ceremonies are sanctioned 
and performed chiefly by the boy’s female relatives and the girl’s uncles. They are 
detailed and elaborate, including grinding grain, mock fights, and headwashing. 
They may last through several years.—Elsie Clews Parsons, Scientific M — 


(September, 1921), 259-65. 


Present Tendencies in Chinese Buddhism.—China today is still the largest 
Buddhist country in the world. Recently, Chinese Buddhism has been in the process 
of reformation and readjustment as the result of the nation’s contact with the Western 
civilization. First Wave of Reform: The reform movement in Chinese Buddhism 
began a little over ten years ago. It was political rather than spiritual in nature. 
The movement resulted in better organization, but owing to governmental intervention 
and lack of leadership it soon died out. Second Wave of Reform: The second movement 
of reform began when a new leader was found. This movement was essentially 
spiritual in nature. It resulted in the perfection of a national organization called 
Bodhi (Enlightenment) Society and the publication of a monthly magazine entitled 
Hai Chao Yin (the Voice of the Sea Waves). New Leader of Chinese Buddhism: 
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This new leader is named T’ai Shu Fa Sz, a monk of great learning and saintly char- 
acter. About his early life little is known. From the words of his autobiography, we 
learned that he was converted in Buddhism in later life and that he has traveled in 
Japan and elsewhere extensively. This man is now very influential in winning 
serious-minded men and women to the pursuit of the religious (monastic) life. How 
far he will be able to carry out his reforms only time will tell—Yu Yue Tsu, Journa 
of Religion, I (September, 1921), 497-512. D. C. F. 


Is the Group Spirit Equivalent to God for All Practical ice nna 
Ames’s method of identifying God with the group spirit is a fair and legitimate one: There 
is a strong analogy between what God is sup to do and what the group spirit 
does. Differences which prevent this identification completely: First, on its specifically 
religious side the social god fails to meet the need for peace, for freedom of aspiration, 
and for individual response. Secondly, the history of religion shows that the social 
gods have not been sufficient to fill the religious horizon of mankina, and that they 
appear less sufficient as religion develops. Thirdly, the metaphysics of the case 
does not seem to show that such is a satisfactory explanation.— iltiam iam E. Hocking, 


Journal of Religion, I (September, 1921), 482-96. D. C. F 


The Position of Women in Japan.— Excluded from suffrage and equal rights, 
women in Japan have been taught dependence and obedience. The new civil code 
= their original high position 

(September, 1921), 195-97. B 


presumes equality of the sexes. Women tend to 
of ancient times.—N. Matsunami, Japan Review, V 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


De quelques spéces d’égalites et de quelques-uns de leurs avantages ou 
inconvénients.— The Sociology of Equality: Equality can be measured most exactly 
in pure mathematics, with less accuracy in material sciences and with most difficulty 
in psychology. To establish perfect social equality, i.e., equality of satisfactions, 
is therefore impossible. Yet satisfactions are quantities and may be equalized at 
least approximately. There are two kinds of equality: equality in ex ge and 
equality between the balances of satisfactions of a number of individuals. Moral 
considerations: Equality in exchange is in most cases desirable but sometimes inten- 
sifies natural inequalities between individual balances. Some equalities conflict. 
A proper combination of them is necessary.—A. Naville, Revue Philosophique, XLVI 
(September—October, 1921), 145-72. M. S. E. 


Disarmament. The Voice of the Japanese People.—Japan looks to America to 
lead the way. If America does not, the Japanese movement will go on, because it 
will reduce taxation and strengthen international relations. Public opinion favors it. 
—Isamu Kawakami, Japan Review, V (August, 1921), 176-79. E. B. 


Russian Intelligentzia and the Revolution.—In Russia the Intelligentzia is a class 
of itself. This class is not attached either to the Bourgeoise or to the Proletarian; 
in fact, it is deadly against both. The explanation of this lies in the fact that the 
Intelligentzia is very jealous of the other two classes.—Moissaye J. Olgin, New Republic, 
XXVIII (August 31, 1921), 18-20. D. C. F. 


The Red Army.—During the revolution Russia was badly in need of a strong, 
organized army. Trotsky, with his genius of leadership, suddenly came out and organ- 
ized an army, which had the following characteristics: (1) At the head of the army 
units there was a military specialist, usually an old officer from the Tsarist army; 
(2) Working together with the specialist was a commiss4r, whose duty was to supervise 
and direct the entire army; (3) The ideal of the Soviet jeaders was a combination of 
the commander and commissér, i.e., a Communist military specialist or a “Red 
Commander”; (4) The watchword of the Red Army was democracy; (5) Education 
and political enlightenment were given to the soldiers on a very wide scale; (6) The 
soldiers were neither dumb nor satisfied.—Moissaye J. Olgin, New Republic, XXVIII 


(September 14, 1921), 72-74. D. C. F. 
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The Type Which Rules Russia.—The enlightened workmen plus a sprinkling of 
enlightened peasants are the ones that are ruling Russia today. These men are (1) 
practical in — (2) patient and diligent in their work, (3) intrepid in their 
attitude toward the bourgeoise, (4) hungry for higher education, ¢s) -natured in 
their dealing with men, (6) fully aware of their responsibility for the existing order, 
(7) vitally interested in propagating their doctrine and winning men over to their camp. 
They are indeed the backbone of the Communist party.—Moissaye J. Olgin, NV 
Republic, XXVIII (September, 1921), 133-35. D. C. F. 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Class Rurale, Noblesse et Nationalité.— The nationalism of the rural class: The 
rural class has generally exhibited more nationalistic tendencies than the urban. 
Illustrative types of the rurai class: The first type is that of a peasant class possessing 
small holdings after the dissolution of a feudal system. The Slovenes, Croats, 
Greeks, and Bulgarians are examples of people who have never yielded their nation- 
ality, due to the rural population. A second type comprises peoples who have maintained 
a native rural nobility strong enough to absorb foreign conquerors—the Serbians, 
Magyars, Poles, Roumanians, French, British, Albanians, and perhaps the Spanish 
and Portuguese. Statesmen have neglected to consider the strong nationalism of some 
of these peoples, which is a result of their being almost entirely rural. A third type, 
consisting mY a peasant class under foreign land-owners, exhibits a nationalism accentu- 
ated by a natural struggle between tenant and landlord. Cases are those of the Polish 
or Russian landlords in Ukrania; the Magyars in Roumania; the Poles in Ruthenia; 
the Poles in Lithuania; the Germans, Poles, or Russians in Lettonia; the Germans in 
Esthonia; the English in Ireland; and, last but not least, the Germans in Silesia.— 


Arnold Van Gennep, Revue de L’ Institut de Sociologie, I1 (September, 1921), 201-22. 
M, S. E. 


What Is Rural Child Labor.—Any work which children do, that injures their 
health, interferes with their education, or robs them of their play and recreation, is 
child labor. Child labor as it exists in the open country today is an evil, and an evil 
of no small consequence. It, therefore, should be done away with.—Charles E. 
Gibbons, American Child, III (August, 1921), 171-76. a cB. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Housing of Non-family Women in Chicago.—Survey included three principal 
reoming-house districts, of 100 houses in each district. Number of rented rooms per 
house: 90 per cent of houses rent over 4 bedrooms; 9g per cent from 20 to 50 bearooms. 
Cost of room: Only 6 per cent of rooms less than $5.00 per week; 54 per cent from $5.00 
to $8.00; 18 per cent are $10.00 per week, or higher. Number of persons using bath: 
40 per cent of baths used by more than six persons. Ventilation: 86 per cent of rooms, 
good. Gentlemen callers allowed: 50 per cent of houses allow men in girl’s room; 
33 per cent not allowed anywhere; 17 per cent allowed in parlor. Non-commercial 
institutions: 53 in Chicago; 1,500 applications turned away per month. Standards 
for homes for women: Elaborate details of modern housing are given as a model.—Ann 
E. Trocter, Housing of Non-family Women in Chicago. - KE. B. 


The Psychology of Recreation.— Lack of healthful recreation: Baseball, tennis, 
golf, etc., have high recreational values, but only a few can participate in them. The 
motion picture is of questionable recreational value, because it involves physical 
confinement, bodily immobility, and eye strain. The automobile also fails to meet 
the need for proper recreation. Value of dancing: The dance is a perfect form of 
recreation, but come to have some objectionable features. Value of art: The 
pooteeeee and enjoyment of works of art has been neglected in America. This would 
urnish a much-needed avenue of escape from the high tension of modern life-—G.T.W. 


Patrick, Survey, XLVII (September 24, 1921), 711-12. G. B. J. 


The Play of a Nation.— Part of our daily program is play. In America it takes 
largely passive forms. Recreational value may be tested by (1) amount of relief given 
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overtaxed parts of the brain from the tensions of daily work and worry. The more 
primitive a sport, the higher is its recreational value; (2) tendency for sports to be out 
of doors; (3) provision for self-expression. Testing American sports by these criteria 
pe golf, tennis, football, and et-ball to furnish real recreation and catharsis, 
ut comparatively few participate in these. The automobile, dance, and movies, in 
which more participate, do not meet all the requirements. ‘Solution of social prob- 
lems: Nothing would do more to settle our social difficulties than providing healthful 
and harmonizing recreations for the nation —G. T. W. Patrick, Scientific 
XIII (October, 1921), 350-62. Q 2 


Child Protection in Public Performances.—Child Labor Laws difficult to enfor 
Author discusses the child labor laws which pertain to public performances. ‘le 
there are laws to protect the exploitation aa hild labor, yet they are often quite 
difficult to enforce. Frequently children work very long hours, or in questionable 
places (cabarets), or take part in plays with immoral scenes. 7: raveling companies 
present a peculiar problem: To enforce these laws is particularly difficult in the case 
of traveling companies. These present pseudo-permissions from authorities and long 
before the local police can verify these permissions, the company employing the 
child is out of reach.—Else pa my Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, I (N.F.), 22 (August 31, 
1921), 890-91. M. L. K. 

Municipal Policewomen: Their Duties and Opportunities.—There are now about 
300 cities in the United States that have women police. In nearly all police depart- 
ments women are appointed primarily for preventive and protective ned 9 Certainly 
their field of activity has been too narrow, and should be greatly enlarged. Almost in 
all the cities where women are employed and given a free hand they ity, BV them- 
selves most efficient and useful.—Mina C. Van Winkle, American City, = oe a 


1921), 93-96. 
VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Methods of Training Social Workers.— Three purposes of training: (1) that social 
work may receive professional recognition; (2) field work is one of the best introduc- 
tions to the study of sociology; (3) this training course is necessary for the beginner 
who wishes to become a professional. Methods of training: The social worker may be 
trained (1) by the social agency: (2) by the school for social workers; ( 3) by volunteer 
work. Volunteer work of two kinds: Leadership activities or investigation work may 
be chosen. Generai advice to social- workers: Concerning (1) the study of case records; 
(2) the first interview; (3) the main investiga tion; ( * the value of certain types of 
evidence; (5) importance of proper Geanede: (6) analysis of the treatment of the 
physically, mentally, and socially handicapped. Case work vs. social reform: Under 
the head “psychology of social work as a profession” the author discusses the differ- 
ence between social case work, with its particularism and the broad aspect of social 
reform.—Emory S. Bogardus, Calif. Sociological Society, 1921. B. R. 


Educational Social Work in North Carolina.—The University of North Carolina 
is assisting in the solution of the state’s rural problems by means of two activities. 
(1) The University News Letter: This is a free weekly publication with a yearly circula- 
tion of 20,000. In seven years it has published nearly 800 studies that have been 
made in local economics, sociology, and civics. (2) The State and County Clubs: These 
are made up of University men who organize in their various counties with a view to 
studying and improving local conditions.—Eugene Branson, Journal of A 1 oo 
ology, (October, 1921), pp. 16-20. 


Education of the Negro in the North.— Pressure i “ North: The sudden injection 
of half a million negroes into the North makes race adjustment a national problem. 
Educational o Lead All are compelled to pro school. Probably 500 were 
enrolled in co vice) ag ema gf schools in 1920. Service to the South: The demand 
for negro leaden be largest in the South. Thus the northward migration will 
in time bear educational fruit in the South.—Kelly Miller, Educational Review, LXII 
(October, 1921), 232-38. E. B. 


Our Complex Civilization and the Genius of Its Youth.—Social control can be 
achieved only by a fundamental change in education. Mechanical invention attracts 
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more interest than social and economic life. Social science must receive attention in 
high schools if disease, crime, feeble-mindedness, and international cataclysm are to 
be prevented.—Harry M. Moore, School Review, XXIX (October, 1921), 617-20. 

E. B. 


Education under Communism: The Structure of Soviet Education.—Siandards 
of judgment: Judged by the following standards, education under communism in 
Russia is looked uponasimportant. Attention of leaders, which is marked; enthusiasm 
of the apologists of the Soviet régime, who believe in it; the amount of money spent, 
which came to one hundred billion rubles in 1920, or one-tenth of the total disburse- 
ments of the government.—Leo Pasvolsky, Educational Review, LXII (October, 1921), 

E. B. 


210-23. 


Federalism in China.—M ovement toward federalism: There is a movement toward 
the development of a federal form of government going on in China today. In this 
development, some who look far into the future anticipate three stages: the first being 
the completion of the present sessionist movement; the second the formation of 
northern and southern confederations respectively; the third a reunion into a single 
state. Local autonomy and Chinese temperament: This trend toward local autonomy 
is in accord with Chinese temperament, tradition, and circumstance. Therefore, 
the hope of the er ya as well as China’s freedom lies in adhering by the powers 
toa ad of Hands Off.—John Dewey, New Republic, XXVIII (October +t la 
176-78. D. C. F. 


Aspects of the Problem of Sovereignty.— Political organization rests upon and is 
conditioned by various factors of non-political nature, which are impersonal and 
capable of scientific treatment. Scientific knowledge and control of their operation 
are needed to solve the problem of sovereignty as concerning the relation between 
state and subordinate organizations. The traditional view regards the state as one and 
supreme. Historical aspects: The distinction between state and society, not found at 

historical levels of evolution, is now recognized. Social control offers the funda- 
— difficulty.—B. M. Laing, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (October, 
1921), I-20. E. B. 


A Federal Department of Public Welfare.—The bill introduced by Senator Ken- 
yon provides for a Department of Public Welfare, the secretary of which is to be a 
member of the president’s cabinet. It co-ordinates under four divisions the several 
welfare activities formerly scattered among other departments: education, public 
health, social service, and veteran service.—Thos. I. Fediiesen, Proceed. Acad. Pol. 
Sei., LX (July, 1921), 510-15. G. B. J. 


La Société des Nations et les Réglementations Agricoles.— Program of the 
Administrative Council of the International Bureau of Labor of the League of Nations: 
It proposes for consideration, at the meeting of 1921, the question of regulation of 
the hours of rural labor, seasonal employment, protection of women and children, 
agricultural training, housing of rural workers, the guaranty of the right to organize, 
and protection against accident, disease, and old age. Protests by the French and Swiss 
governments: The Bureau may injure its usefulness in otber lines by attempting imprac- 
ticable regulation of rural labor.—A.Souchon, Reowe Politique et Parlementaire XXVIII 
(September, 1921), 327-38. M. S. E. 


L’économie mondiale.— W orld-wide economic interdependence: Empires and associ- 
ations of states in the past have gone to pieces because economic unity was lacking. 
Since the nineteenth century, however, all the nations of the world have become 
interdependent. Europe is able to enjoy the products of the remotest parts of the 
earth. Yet this isa precarious situation. Need of a League of Nations: The economic 
organization of the world is far in advance of the political. In order to safeguard this 
economic fabric, a League of Nations using economic coercion is necessary.—Laurent 
Dechesne, Revue Economique internationale, XIII (July, 1921), 118-32. M. S. E. 


_ Une Lacune Comblée dans la Science économique.— Economists’ neglect of ques- 
tion of the right of ownership: Due to the influence of the classical school of political 
economy, economists have ignored the importance of ownership in the distribution 
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of wealth. They have taken the right of private property and inheritance for granted 
and assumed that wealth is proportional to merit. Inheritance of property a cause of 
inequality: Hugh Dalton in Some Aspects of Inequalities of Incomes in Modern Com- 
munities finds that only three authors, Ely, Cannan, and the writer of this article, 
have recognized the importance of inheritance in the distribution of wealth. Inherit- 
ance of property, he says, tends to accentuate inequalities. Wealth cannot be propor- 
tional to merit unless there is equality in initial conditions. Dalton suggests that the 
basis of socialistic action should be in changing inheritance rights. Economic science 
will lose its influence if it persists in defending present institutions as being eternal.— 
Eugenio Rignano, Revue de L’ Institut de Sociologie, I1 (September, 1921), 223-32. 
M. S. E. 


The Employment of Women in Five and Ten Cent Stores.—This study including 
70 stores in New York is based on the records of 2,626 employees, working in New York 
City, large up-state cities, and smaller cities. The policy of these stores in regard to 
control, organization, employment, physical working conditions, hours, and wages is 
outlined. Women as part-time workers: Of these 2,626 employees 88.5 per cent are 
women. Use of part-time workers has developed to a high degree, 30 per cent of the 
women being part-time workers. Proportion of married women: Approximately one 
woman out of every five is married and absenteeism is greater among these. Length 
of service: Between one-half and two-thirds of the employees showed a service period 
of less than a year. Number of hours: The average working hours were less than the 
legal maximum though 30 per cent worked more than eight hours a day from Monday 
through Friday. Wages: Highest wages were paid in the stores with shortest hours: 
82 per cent of the men in all stores received $20 or more per week while less than 7 
per cent of the women received this amount.—State of N.Y. Dept. of Labor Bull. 

B. R. 


No. 109, September, 1921. R 


The Economic Significance of a Workingmen’s Colony.—The most important 
factor in political economy is man: The duty of political economy is to conserve and 
to develop the strength of man; this has been neglected in regard to the unemployed. 
Unemployment in Germany: The problem of unemployment in Germany is as old as 
its industrial development. In the eighties the number of unemployed had swollen 
to over 350,000, upon which an extensive emigration to America took place. Asylums 
were built in the big cities. The unemployed were forced to beg, even to steal. But 
alms-giving is economically bad, since the money, from the economic standpoint, is 
wasted, the man power is lost, and the people henceforth become unproductive factors. 
The first workingmen’s colony in Germany: About 1882 Pastor von Bodelschwingh, 
whose dictum was “‘ work instead of alms,” founded the first workingmen’s colony in 
Wilhemsdorf where work could be had by anybody, irrespective of his political or relig- 
ious affiliations. Many such colonies sprang up in the country, while little was done 
for the cities. In 1905, however, von Bodelschwingh founded three colonies at the 
very gates of Berlin. Work in the colonies very productive: The employments of these 
colonists, as, for example, the reclamation and the cultivation of swamps and meadow- 
lands, were very uctive. For those who work at trades of a temporary nature, 
e.g., the builders, bricklayers, painters, etc., the workingmen’s colony with its outdoor 
work is a blessing from the hygienic standpoint. Hence, the name “‘A People’s Sani- 
tarium” was often applied to such a colony. Average turnover: On the whole, the 
workers remain three months in the colony, and a colony for 6,000 resuscitates 2,400 
in a year.—Pastor F. Onnasch, Reichs-Arbeitsblait, I (N.F.), 13 (April 15, 1921), 

M. L. K. 


501-2. 


Unemployment, Compensation, and Prevention.— Causes of unemp : the 
three main causes of unemployment are labor turnover, the seasons, and the credit 
system, the last being the point of bitterest contact between capital and labor. Euro- 
pean compensation: European sytems have been based on the idea that unemployment 
cannot be prevented, and that the state should contribute to the unemployment 
insurance fund. The Huber Bill: This proposed Wisconsin bill aims to prevent 
unemployment by putting the whole matter up to the employer. By assessing him 
for every workman laid off without just reason and without finding him other employ- 
ment, it hopes to reduce overexpansion of credit during blooming times. It would 
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place on the business man the same responsibility of establishing security of employ- 
ment which he has already assumed in accident compensation.—John R. Commons, 
Survey, XLVII (October 1, 1921), 5-9. G. B. J. 


Unemployment: The Views of a Sociologist.—Unemployment is more than an eco- 
nomic phenomenon: Collective human behavior and folkways must be considered in 
studying the causes and remedies for unemployment. The widening of the market 
has surpassed man’s moral and intellectual adequacy to produce for the world as 
successully as he once produced for the neighborhood market.—Franklin H. Giddings, 
Independent, CVI (October 8, 1921), 23-24. G. B. J. 


The Sins of Industry Against the Race.—/ndusiry and racial decay: The decrease 
in the size of families, the corruption, frivolity, and vulgarity of modern life, the 
breaking up of the peasant class, and the increase of the degenerate class—all these are 
signs of racial decay in modern industrial nations. Overdevelopment of industry: The 
mad race for wealth and industrial supremacy is emperiling humanity. Luxury and 
ease and lack of progeny are destroying the upper class, the middle class is shrinking, 
and the proletariat, inferior in racial capacity, is increasing. The result: This will be 
revolution and anarchy. An unlimited industry always preys on human material, 
and modern industry has exceeded the bounds of necessary development.—Herman 
Lundborg, Social Hygiene, VII (July, 1921), 303-11. G. B. J. 


The Industrial Revolutions.—7he Southern movement toward manufacture in its 
analogies to the English Industrial Revolution: The movement of the South toward 
manufacturing after the Civil War was deliberately undertaken for saving the economic 
status of the South. The English Industrial Revolution came without warning, 
developed along varied lines, and provoked the hostility of skilled labor; while in the 
South the rise of industry was confined to cotton mills, and labor looked to the mill 
for its salvation. The poor whites worked in family groups, hence child labor has not 
excited the South as it did England. Unionism, Socialism, and welfare legislation 
have been slow in the South because of the extreme poverty following the Civil War, 
also because of the fact that Southern statesmen attend more to political issues than 
the economic issues.—Broadus Mitchell, South Atlantic Quarterly, XX sa Ne ie 
287-303. . B. J. 


Savings for Old Age of Women Shoe Workers.—/ nadequate savings of shoe workers: 
A study of 408 women shoe workers of Lynn, Massachusetts, showed that one-half 
saved nothing, and that 44 per cent had no insurance. Reasons for inadequate savings: 
Irregularity of employment, dependent relatives, business depression, and labor 
disputes make it difficult for the women to use any systematic budget plan. Value of 
old-age insurance: This would help to relieve the situation.—Alice Channing, Survey, 
XLVII (September 16, 1921), 680-82. G. B. J. 


The Basic Wage Principle in Australian Wages Regulation.—The Higgins decision 
of 1907, which was already in force for a number of years, had become unworkable. 
So, in 1917 and 1918, a special Royal Commission, with A. B. Piddington as its chair- 
man, was appointed by the government with a view to make a detailed study of the 
whole wage question. After two years’ study and investigation, the Commission in 
1920 reported and recommended the following two things: (1) The basic wage for a 
family of five should be fixed at £5 16s. according to reasonable standard of comfort. 
(2) The basic wage should be readjusted four times a year instead of annually as has 
been the custom in the past. These recommendations of the Commission, however, 
could not be put in force for the simple reason that there is not enough wealth in the 
country for such a radical wage increase. Mr. Piddington finally found the solution 
to the riddle in the endowment of children by the state-——H. Heaton, Economic 
Journal, XXXI (September, 1921), 309-109. D. C. F 


A Psychological Study of Motion Pictures in Relation to Venereal Disease Cam- 
paigns.— Use of the sex hygiene film, “Fit to Win”: This film was shown to 4,800 people, 
and by means of questionnaires and discussions an attempt was made to determine 
its informational value, the emotional reactions aroused, and the effect on later sexual 
behavior. The film is semi-dramatic and teaches the seriousness of venereal diseases, 
the possibilities of infection, the harmlessness of continence, the effect of prophylaxis, 


ah 
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and the necessity for prompt medical treatment. Effects of showing the film, “Fit To 
Win”: The informational effects were the most enduring, 48 per cent of those pre- 
viously uninformed gaining some specific knowledge of the main facts. The emotional 
effects, though temporarily strong, persisted but slightly. The effect on continence 
and use of prophylaxis was apparently zero. Motion pictures and sex education: 
Emotionai appeals probably have no enduring effect on the sexual conduct and they 
should be replaced by more thorough scientific data. However, some emotional 
= is valuable in that it will stimulate adults to take interest in the sex education 
of adolescents.—K. S. Lashley and John B. Watson, Social Hygiene, VII (April, 1921), 
181-219. B. J. 


Feeble-minded Ex-School Children.— Survey in Cincinnati: A study of all children 
enrolled in classes for defectives in Cincinnati who had, in 1918, been out of school a 
year (203 in number) revealed the following facts: Condition of defectives: (1) The 
chronological age of all except two was over ten; one in seven was an imbecile; between 
one-half and two-thirds were morons; over one-fourth were borderline or normal 
cases; (2) length of stay in school varied directly with intelligence. Delinquency and 
dependency as factors: (3) the records of these cases for delinquency and dependence, 
indicated by contact with social agencies, showed over two-thirds to be from families 
who had been delinquent or dependent. Delinquency of children: (4) Definite delin- 
quencies were noted in 67 of the 203 cases. (5) Family social maladjustments (alcohol- 
ism, delinquency, or disease) had been reported by some agency in nearly two-thirds 
of the cases. Children employed: (6) Seven-tenths of the boys were gainfully employed; 
six-tenths of the girls were gainfully employed or married; one-fifth of the girls are 
staying at home as compared with one-tenth of the boys. Correlation between intel- 
ligence and earnings: This correlation is much less than might be expected. Bad 
environment vs. feeble-mindedness: Most of the delinquent cases appear to be caused 
rather from bad environment than from feeble-mindedness.—Helen T. Wooley, Ph.D. 
and Hornell Hart, Studies from Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, Vol. VI, No. 7 

B. R. 


(April, 1921). 


Franz von Liszt.—This is a necrologue on Franz von Liszt, a German criminologist 
(1851-1919), author of many books and articles on criminology, teacher, one of the 
founders of the International Criminological Association, founder of the Institute of 
Criminology in Berlin. The three possible effects of punishment: Liszt teaches that the 

unishment applies solely to the offender and not to the crime itself; further, that it 
s three possible effects, viz., to intimidate, to correct, or to prevent, which correspond 
to the three types of criminals, the occasional, the habitual, and the incorrigible 
habitual. (Der Zweckgedanke im Strafrecht, 1882.) Casual investigation of crime and 
punishment: Liszt disagrees with Lombroso; there is no homo delinguens. The point 
of gravity lies in social conditions. The aim of criminology is to explain the motivation 
of crime; but, besides these causal explanations of crime (criminology), there is also 
necessary a causal investigation of punishment (penology). 
Aufgaben, 1889-1892.) With the aid of the International Criminological Association 
far-reaching law reforms were initiated. (Die Strafgesetzgevung der Gegenwart in 
rechtsvergleichender Darstellung, 1894-1899 and Vergleichende Darstellung des deutschen 
und auslaendischen Sirafrects) Determinism in criminology: Liszt confesses to be a 
determinist and claims that the idea of guilt, ‘you might have done otherwise,’’ is 
untenable and that along with the nullification of this idea of guilt the idea of retribu- 
tion also disappears; for it assumes that the offender could have done otherwise. 
(Die deterministischen Gegner der Gegenwart, 1893.) But Liszt appears to have dropped 
this determinism. IJnadequacy of determinism: The idea of punishment or retribution 
does not rest upon the idea of guilt, but vice versa. Punishable is he whose punishment 
determines the others, he, who in the past could not have acted otherwise in regard to 
the committed act; yet, he, as well as others, can act otherwise in the future.—Dr. J. 
Goldschmidt, Berlin, Archiv fuer Kriminologie, LXXIII (January 7, 1921), a, S98. 


Pellagra and Poverty.— Correlation between income and pellagra: A survey by the 
U.S. Health Service in twenty-four South Carolina towns revealed the fact that there 
was almost a perfect inverse correlation between —— prevalence and income. 
Remedies for pellagra: A diet of fresh vegetables, lean meat, eggs, and milk gives 
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immunity to the disease. But it is impossible for the poorest Southern whites to 
obtain such a diet on present wages. Consequently the present need is for education, 
higher standards of living, decrease in birth-rate, and thus fewer unskilled laborers.— 
Willford King, Survey, XLVII (September 1, 1921), 629-32. G. B. J. 


Tobacco in Its Relationships to Public Health.—The use of tobacco has increased 
700 per cent in the United States in the last forty-five years. Diseases of the heart 
and arteries have also increased greatly among older men, and science should determine 
whether or not tobacco plays any part in this increase. The experience of coaches, 
doctors, and life insurance companies points to the fact that the continued use of 
tobacco is injurious to the public health—P. K. Holmes, American Journal Public 
Health, X1 (September, 1921), 793-05. G. B. J. 


Industrial Application of Army and Navy Venereal Disease Records.—Venereal 
diseases are a much greater handicap in industry than present industrial statistics 
indicate. This inference may be drawn from the reports of absences from duty in 
the army and navy during 1920. In the army more than 13 per cent and in the Navy 
15 per cent of all absences were from venereal diseases.—R. H. Clark and Mary A. 
Clark, American Journal Public Health, XI (September, 1921), 829-33. OG. B. J. 


Apparent Effects of Smoking among University of Tennessee Freshmen.—A study 
of 79 smokers and 152 non-smokers shows that the former are older, taller, and heavier 
than the non-smokers. But this fact may mean that the smokers are retarded. 
Smokers have a low blood pressure and do not make the athletic teams as often as the 
non-smokers, while college grades and honors are decidedly in favor of the non- 
smokers.—W. L. Holt, School and Society, XIV (September 3, 1921), 136-38. 

G. 


B. J. 


Success Records of Prisoners and Delinquents.—The data here presented are 
taken from the studies and reports of nineteen institutions all over the country. For 
the whole group the arithmetic average, or mean, is 72.2 per cent making a satisfactory 
response. The average success record for the eight penitentiaries and reformatories 
is 73.4 per cent, for the seven industrial schools for boys 72.9 per cent, and for the four 
industrial schools for girls 69.1 per cent.—Willis W. Clark, Journal of Delinquency, 
VI (July, 1921), 443-52. D. F. 


The Psychiatric Clinic for Children.— National School Service: The establishment 
of a national school medical service over ten years ago has contributed to the detection 
and treatment of children’s and adolescents’ ailments. Psychoanalysis and re-education 
should be included in its work as soon as possible.—Robert Hughes, The Child, XI 
(September, 1921), 353-56. E. B. 


The Problem of the Delinquent Child.—Children’s courts: It is now recognized 
that child crime needs its own form of treatment. Methods inadequate: At present, 
re-education is not very successful. Mental examination: Knowledge gained by 
exploring the child’s mental resources would give basis for permanent results. Mental 
deficiency, conflict, and repressed material are important causes of delinquency.—Edgar 
Alan Hamilton-Pearson, The Child, XI (September, 1921), 357-61. E. B. 


The Moving of the Waters in China.—China is in a period of transition. This 
awakening of four hundred million people is more real than apparent. During the 
past ten years China has made wandeaiel progress in all lines of national activities— 
social, intellectual, religious, economic, political, educational, and what not. Nation- 
alist revival: As the result, a new spirit has been born. The present may not be all 
roseate, but the future is decidedly promising. Given her time, China will gradually 
work out her own destiny and assume her rightful place among the family of nations. 
—M.T. Z. Tyau, Contemporary Review, CXX (September, 1921), 354-61. D. C. F. 


Gandhi and the Spinning Wheel.—The Indian revolution: The rejection of the 
English régime and the attainment of self-government are the objects of the Indian 
National Congress. Mahatma Gandhi, the central figure, is leading a silent revolution 
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characterized by non-violence and non-co-operation with the English. The latter is 

achieved by refusing to buy English goods, to pay taxes, to attend English schools, etc. 

The spinning wheel introduced: In order to avoid a possible cloth shortage, Gandhi has 

distributed thousands of spinning wheels among the Indians. A second “ Boston Tea 

Party” is expected soon.—Taraknath Das, Survey, XLVII (October 1, 1921), 1819. 


Social Unrest and Bolshevism in the Islamic World.— Analysis of unrest: Change’ 
especially if it is sudden, always means unrest. Every break with the past calls for 
readjustment, and unrest prevails until harmony has been established. But unrest is 
not an exceptional — me, Its presence in a slight degree is a sign of healthy 
growth of the social organism. It is only when sudden and sweeping changes occur 
that unrest is manifested acutely. Acute unrest means social ‘ILhealth and paves 
the way for revolution. Causes of unrest in the Islamic world: Increased difficulty of 
living conditions, introduction of Western ideas and standards, and English and 
American capitalism have greatly disturbed the social balance in the East. The 
bolshevist program: Taking advantage of this state of unrest in the East, the bolshevists 
launched (1918) a program with two objectives: (1) the destruction of Western 
political and economic supremacy, (2) the Bolshevizing of the oriental masses. An 
extensive and cunning propaganda in India, Persia, and smaller Eastern countries has 
met with partial success, but most of the various Oriental Nationalists are yet halting 
between Western domination and bolshevist revolution.—Lothrop Stoddard, Scribners, 
LXX (August, 1921), 161-69. G. B. J. 


Japan’s New Woman.—The philosophies of Confucius and Buddha were strong 
components of the society which evolved Japan as Perry found it. Breaking down of 
the old ideas in Japan: The precept that woman should “always distrust herself and 
obey her husband,” in fact, the whole philosophy of woman’s place, is breaking up. 
Women are making names in science, in journalism, in business, on the stage; and 
reforms in dress, in the social relations of the sexes, and in education are creeping in. 
The Japanese woman of the new school is not militantly radical, hence her reforms 
will be slow but sure-—Emma Yule, Scribners, LXX (September, 1921), 349-61. 

G. B. J. 


VIII. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Social Science Teaching in City High Schools of Ohio.—This partial summary of 
a study concerning social science teaching in Ohio state schools sets forth the extent 
to which social sciences are taught, the time devoted to them, the texts used, social 
science combinations taught and the preparation of the teachers. In 1920 in 78 out of 
tor schools, 100 per cent offered civics, 56 per cent economics, and 30 per cent sociology, 
an increase, since 1917, of 23 per cent in those offering sociology.—A. Monroe Stowe, 
Ohio Academy of Soc. Science, Pub. No. 4 (Reprinted from the Ohio History Teacher’s 
Journal, Bull. No. 21, March, 1921). B. R. 


Tuberculosis among the Nebraska Winnebago.—General Mortality Rate: Personal 
examination of 54 per cent of these Indians and family histories of 1,463 persons 
(1909-19 inclusive) revealed a mortality rate for tuberculosis of 11.7 per 1,000 compared 
with 1.4 per 1,000 for the United States at large. A conservative estimate of the 
morbidity rate is 116.0 per 1,000. Highest mortality rate: Greater frequency of infec- 
tion among females and children under five prevails, although there is a proportionally 
smaller number of both than the general population reveals. Practically one-third 
of the cases are under five years and one-half are under twenty. Factors predisposing 
to tuberculosis: (1) previous unsuitable environment; (2) bad sanitation and housing; 
(3) communism, plural marriage, etc.; (4) use of stimulants; (5) prevalence of catar- 
rhal conditions, influenza, and venereal diseases.—Margaret Koenig, M.D.; Neb. 
State Hist. Society, Lincoln, Neb. B. R. 


The Use of Intelligence Tests.— Purpose of tests: Results of the psychological 
tests at Brown University emphasize the important reasons why a man succeeds or 
fails in college. Reasons for success or failure: (1) innate intelligence, (2) character, 
(3) temperament and emotional stability, (4) ideals, (5) previous training, and (6) 
outside interests.—Stephen S. Colvin, Educational Review, LXII cee t931), 


134-48. 
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IX. HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A Justifiable Individualism.— Relation of individualism to progress: While it is 
inevitable that in the modern social world the old time individualism should become 
inadequate, it is well to remember that there is no social progress unless the individual 
functions. Practical problems enforce the idea of individualism for “to make better 
individual men and women is after all the universal aim cf social progress.” Justifiable 
individualism is founded on individual character and social achievement; it is the 
individualism of service.—F. W. Blackmar, Journal of Applied Sociology —_— 


1921), pp. 3-16. 


A Philosophy of Human Relationships.—Man part of great organism: Nikolai’s 
Biology of War demonstrates the interdependence of human beings. Human inter- 
dependence: The war is an episode of intercommunication, affecting all human ties. 
Kantian basis: Kant’s philosophy is irreconcilable with war.—Lucia Ames Mead, 
Journal of Education, XCIV (October 6, 1921), 325-26. E. B. 


Education in Recent Sociology: IV. Charles A. Ellwood.—Social life inter preted: 
Professor Ellwood writes from the standpoint of social psychology, a study of human 
relationships in mental terms. Significance for education: Growth in social tradition 
has meant a gradual accumulation of knowledge, ideas, beliefs, standards, and values. 
Through researches in these fields, providing data for the educational rocess, this 
method becomes: of fundamental interest to the educator seeking a solution of his 
problems.—J. T. Williams, Education, XLII (September, 1921), 1-11. E. B. 


Education in Recent Sociology: V. Edward A. Ross.—Implications for education; 
stress on individual: The individual, who concerns the educator, is not slighted. 
Personality grows by means of social stimuli, and school pupils are stimulated by asso- 
ciation. Social environment conditions life. Social standards 9 created may be 
used for climbing. Demand for recreation is a social and educational problem. Tradi- 
tion has dominated education, particularly in the case of girls. Social science is needed 


in all grades of the educational system. The relation of school to government is a vital 


issue in educational administration.—J. T. Williams, Education, XLII “er 1921), 
77-89. B. 

The System of Criminology.—Professor Ostwald discusses the classification of 
sciences. This problem has been considered by many philosophers since the time of 
Bacon. The only survival of the numerous classifications is that of August Comte 
because of its practical results in the progress of science. The important practical 
result of Comte’s system lies in the fact that from the place which a special science 
occupies in the scheme of a general science may be derived a systematic classification 
of that special science as well, further, that this classification is very exhaustive. 
The basis of classification: The classification of sciences is based upon a fundamental 
quality of the concepts which determine the method and the content of the science in 
general. We begin with the most simple and comprehensive concepts and construct 
as a most general science the science of these most general concepts. Logic, e.g., is 
the most general of sciences because its concepts are the most general. F ollowing it 
is the more specific science, mathematics, the concepts of which contain the elements 
of the more general, logic; ‘while mathematics, i in turn, is more general than geometry 
and kinematics. A classification of all sciences: Following is a classification of all 
sciences upon this basis: I. Systematic eli or mathematics: (a) logic; (0) 
mathematics; (c) geometry and kinematics. II. Physical sciences or energetics: 
(d) mechanics; (e) physics; (f) chemistry. III. Sciences of life or biotics: (g) 
physiology; (h) paycho logy; (i) sociology. The place of criminology in this classifica- 
tion is self-evident, viz., under sociology. The assification of criminology: Criminol- 
ogy itself can be classified according to the same scheme, viz., I. Mathematical crimi- 
nology: (a) the logic of criminology; (6) the mathematics of criminology; (c) the 
geometry and kinematics of criminology. II. Energetic criminology: (d) mechanics 
of criminology; (e) physics of criminology; (f) chemistry of criminology. III. 
Biological criminology: (g) physiology of criminology; (4) psychology of criminology ; 
(i) sociology of criminology. The practical application of such classification is illus- 
trated with numerous examples.—Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald, Archiv f. Kriminologie, 73, 

M. L. K. 


3-4 (June 17, 1921), 161-71. 
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